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THE DIGITAL DIVIDE 


TUESDAY, APRIL 25, 2000 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Empowerment, 

Committee on Small Business, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., at the Car- 
son City Council Chambers, Carson City Hall, 701 East Carson 
Street, Carson, CA, Hon. Bono, Chairwoman of the Subcommittee 
presiding. 

Ms. Bono. Good morning. 

I’d like to begin and call this hearing to order. Today the House 
Subcommittee on Empowerment is convening to discuss issues sur- 
rounding “The Digital Divide.” 

We’re in a very exciting time in our history where we can move 
information faster than ever before, and buy and sell products and 
services electronically saving time and creating certain efficiencies. 

Not only has the Internet provided new opportunities in busi- 
ness, but the Internet has also allowed teachers and students a 
whole new world of options in education. However, there are sec- 
tors of our society that are not being given access to this new econ- 
omy and the information super highway. 

A study that was released by the Commerce Department’s Na- 
tional Telecommunication and Information Administration finds 
evidence of a widening digital divide. Data from the studies show 
significant differences between those groups with access to the 
basic components of e-commerce, personal computers, telephones 
and Internet service providers. 

Many solutions have been suggested to address the digital divide 
and the possible socioeconomic repercussions. However, I believe 
that we must encourage companies and nonprofits across the coun- 
try to bring digital opportunities to our communities. Community 
and nonprofit groups are best equipped to address the specific 
issues affecting our areas and play an integral in partnering with 
computer and telecommunications firms. 

While I believe that all Americans should benefit from the 
progress being made in this new economy, we must look at non- 
governmental ways to provide Internet access. As well as looking 
at innovative access ideas for access, we also need to provide these 
under served areas with training and education into the possibili- 
ties that lie within this new economy. Not only do careers in the 
growing field of information technology pay significantly more than 
average private sector wages, but distance learning and small busi- 
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ness opportunities on the Internet are growing at an exponential 
rate. 

While we are seeing that Americans as a whole are advancing 
with respect to Internet connectivity, problematic issues remain. 
Some socioeconomic groups consistently fall below the national av- 
erage with respect to access to the tools of the information age. The 
study reports that minority, low income, rural, tribal and single 
parent households are less likely to have access to electronic re- 
sources. 

Every indication shows that we are moving from a paper-base so- 
ciety to an electronic one where business-to-business and govern- 
ment-to-business transactions occur over the Internet with in- 
creased frequency. 

As we head in this direction, the personal computer paired with 
Internet access will be the most basic of tools for tomorrow’s busi- 
ness and families. 

As opportunities in the high tech industries grow, the need for 
access and education of the area’s information technology has be- 
come apparent, and therefore developing ways to bring technology 
to under served communities will ensure that more people have ac- 
cess to electronic resources and that every American has the ability 
to prosper from the opportunities associated with the future of 
technology. 

Increased access to technology, coupled with proper instruction, 
enhances the possibility that those who are currently not computer 
and internet proficient will come to embrace these resources. 

On that note, I would like to recognize my distinguished col- 
league, Ms. Millender-McDonald for her opening statement. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Thank you so much. Congress- 
woman Mary Bono from the great area of Palm Springs in this 
great state of California. She has really excelled in leadership on 
the full Committee on Small Business, and I am happy to welcome 
her here to the 37th Congressional District and to the city of Car- 
son, a city that was dubbed the most diverse city in the nation by 
the “Christian Monitor” last year. 

Let me welcome all of you. Now those who are participating here 
today so that when you come to us, you will come and come 
through the gate, sit here at the desk so that you can be com- 
fortable in presenting your particular issue of importance and let- 
ting us know exactly your feelings about this digital divide and e- 
commerce. We will begin talking about digital divide the first part 
of the hearing and then e-commerce toward the end. 

All of these are important to small businesses, because after all, 
you need to know what work force you have out there available to 
job training and those who are in K through 12, what type of train- 
ing they are getting in order to close this gap called digital divide. 

I would like to also thank those of you who have come out this 
morning. It is very difficult to readjust schedules in the middle of 
the week, and so we appreciate your coming out because it’s indeed 
a digital world that we have out there and it is moving very rapidly 
at a breathtaking pace. And, so it’s important that you also under- 
stand the importance of how this digital world and digital knowl- 
edge will impact you. 
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I would like to thank the Chairman in his absence, Joe Pitts, 
whom I work side-by-side with the House and on the Subcommittee 
on Empowerment. It was he who was very sensitive in bringing 
that the whole definition of digital divide to this committee. And 
so, he is out of Pennsylvania. We would recognize that Members 
are all over trying to do the work of their districts, and so he’s un- 
able to come, but we appreciate his sensitivity and his acceptance 
of our request, both Mary and mine, upon our request to have 
these field hearings in our districts. 

I would like to thank the staff who is here today and has trav- 
eled from Washington, as well as staff who is here with us in the 
District. 

We first have Harry Katrichis. He is counsel to us in the House. 

We also have Dwayne Andrews, who is staff counsel to us. 

And, we have a Michael Day, who is the minority staff resident 
counsel to us. 

These three men are always on the dais with us when we are 
holding hearings to ensure that what we have before us is exactly 
what we need to have, and any comments that we need to make, 
they’re there to reply to those for us. 

We have our local district office on the dais, Jennifer Payne, who 
is legislative assistant to the Congresswoman Mary Bono. And I 
have to my right Imani Brown, who is my chief deputy here with 
me today. 

So we welcome all of you’re here to Carson, the city of Carson. 
In the South Bay we have recognized the diversity in this area. It 
is the most diverse area in the state of California. All around us 
here we have, there’s eighty-seven languages that are spoken 
throughout the state of California; we have about 80 of them right 
here in the South Bay area. And so diversity is very keen, and key 
to us here. 

As we look at diversity we find ourselves looking at this so-called 
digital divide and how is it affecting those of us who are down here 
in the southern California region, especially the South Bay in deal- 
ing with that. 

Today we will hear from experts who will tell us about this dig- 
ital divide and how it is really absolutely widening. Unless we do 
something about it, it will absolutely create an impact for the work 
force in the twenty-first century. The work force in the twenty-first 
century will not look like the work force of twentieth century; there 
will be more minorities, more women making up this work force. 
Therefore, we must ensure that minorities, women and others have 
access to this information age, this internet, these myriad of pro- 
grams that we have already. We know them; America Online, 
Americorp, IBM, Netscape and Microsoft, just to mention just a few 
of those companies now that are looking at this whole digital and 
e-commerce era and is trying to see how they can close this gap on 
digital divide. 

And so I’m very happy to have you come out today. And for my 
colleague, Mary Bono, to come, traveling from Palm Springs to 
come here, and I know how difficult it is. When we came back to 
the districts a couple of weeks ago, or last week I should say, we’re 
here for 2 weeks but our schedules are really loaded. And I’m just 
most appreciative to her coming this way and then tomorrow I go 
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her way. So I will be in the Palm Springs area as she convenes her 
hearing. 

So again, Madame Chair, thank you so much for being here, and 
we will begin the hearing. Thank you. 

Ms. Bono. I will thank the gentle lady for her kind remarks. I 
am here and tomorrow you will be Mecca, not the Palm Springs 
area. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. All right. It’s Mecca that I’m trav- 
eling to, all right. 

Ms. Bono. But I also want to commend you. It has been a pleas- 
ure working with you in my 2 years that I’ve been in Washington, 
and I am proud of you and pleased to call you not only my col- 
league, but my friend. So, I’m happy to be here. 

If we could call upon the first panel to take their seats, we’d like 
to begin with the testimony. 

Given that this is a field hearing, it’s not quite as structured as 
it would be in Washington, and I think we enjoy it this way a little 
bit more, but I don’t have name tags in front of you to identify 
which of you is who. So, as I call out your names, if you could just 
raise your hand briefly, we’ll dispense with introductions that way. 
It’s something my children do in second and sixth grade. But I 
don’t see any better way. 

Francisco Mora, co-author of “Online Content for Low-Income 
and Underserved Americans.” Okay. 

Dr. Warren Ashley, Director of Distance Learning, Cal State Uni- 
versity, Dominguez Hills. 

And, Dr. Jack Sutton, Executive Officer, UCLA Outreach Steer- 
ing Committee. 

All right. If we could remind you to keep your remarks some- 
where around 5 minutes, we would appreciate it. 

We will begin with Francisco Mora. 

STATEMENT OF FRANCISCO MORA, CO-AUTHOR “ONLINE CON- 
TENT FOR LOW-INCOME AND UNDERSERVED AMERICANS” 

Mr. Mora. I thank you for inviting me to this partnership to 
present our findings on our report about on line content for low in- 
come and underserved Americans. 

We conducted this study because we have seen that as access 
continues to grow and, that has not been resolved yet, but as access 
continues to grow there is more need for online content that meets 
the needs specifically of under served and low-income Americans. 

And, so, we conducted a year long study about this kind of con- 
tent. We spoke to focus groups, hundreds of focus groups, we inter- 
viewed hundreds of experts and we also conducted a web analysis 
of over a thousand sites targeted to this audience. And out of those 
sites we found major, major gaps in the kind of information that 
users said they want. 

Now, the kind of information that they said they want; they want 
local jobs that are applicable to them. They also want literacy im- 
provement tools on the Internet. They want information at basic 
literacy levels; there are 44 million Americans who are functionally 
illiterate in the United States today. And they also want content 
for non-English speakers. And in addition, they want content 
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geared more to their culture and appropriate to their cultural prac- 
tices and needs. 

And out of this analysis we found that less than 1 percent of the 
information that we looked at meets these needs in terms of local 
jobs, local housing, limited literacy content, multilingual content 
and cultural content. Less than 1 percent of the Internet serves 
these needs. 

And this has a huge implication, because without content there 
is no real access. There is no value on the Internet for these popu- 
lations to go online. 

And we’ve also learned from — these figures come from the U.S. 
Department of the Commerce study “Falling Through the Net,” 
that 25 percent of Americans who earn between $10,000 and 
$14,000 are more likely to use the Internet for job searching in 
comparison to 12 percent of Americans earning $75,000 or more. 

In terms of online courses and online learning, 45 percent of 
Americans earning between $10,000 and $15,000 are more likely — 
will use the Internet to learn and study online, whereas only about 
35 percent of Americans earning $75,000 or more will use it that 
way. 

So, clearly if information is online under served Americans will 
use it. 

And in addition to identifying these major gaps in terms of con- 
tent, we provide some solutions in this report. Some of the solu- 
tions recommend to empower the communities to use the informa- 
tion that already exists by identifying and training how to collect 
information and create information that is useful to them. 

We also recommend to provide information technology training 
for low income users and community leaders so they can develop 
content locally. 

In addition, we recommend more research. Our study is really 
the first ever looked at online content. And we recommend to con- 
duct more market research on low income users and also to provide 
venture capital to create micro enterprises in underserved commu- 
nities. That’s a recommendation to look at money in a new way; to 
deploy money more for e-commerce solutions in underserved com- 
munities and really look at it as social venture capital. 

Finally, we recommend to invest in a nationwide network of com- 
munity technology centers as hubs to help residents produce and 
use relevant content. These community technology centers are 
found in libraries, stand alone centers, schools and the like. 

And, that provides a review of the report. Thank you very much. 

[Mr. Mora’s statement may be found in appendix.] 

Ms. Bono. Thank you. 

Next, we’ll have Dr. Warren Ashley. 

STATEMENT OF DR. WARREN ASHLEY, DIRECTOR, DISTANCE 

LEARNING, CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, DOMINGUEZ 

HILLS 

Mr. Ashley. Good morning. My name is Warren Ashley, Dr. 
Warren Ashley. I am the Director of the Center for Mediated In- 
struction and Distance Learning at California State University 
Dominguez Hills. 
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Ten years ago our university made a major commitment to dis- 
tance learning. Five years we were the first university to offer a 
complete graduate degree, a Master of Science in Quality Assur- 
ance, over the Internet. Today we offer six degrees programs and 
five certificate programs that can he completed without ever com- 
ing to our campus. Three years ago “Forbes” magazine included 
Dominguez Hills in their list of the top 20 cyber-universities. In 
January 1999 we were the first university to begin broadcasting 
live, interactive classes over the Internet. 

Technology has developed so rapidly it is easy to forget but for 
the general public, the Internet is only five years old. Like all new 
technologies there is a lag between the early adopters and those 
who are slower to use the Internet. Many times this distinction be- 
tween early adopters and later groups has been economic. 

Initially this was true for the Internet, but that may no longer 
be the case. Last week an advertisement for a local electronics 
store, which shall go nameless, offered consumers a 500 MHz PC 
with 32 MB RAM and a 17 inch monitor for $129.00. This was 
after rebates. $49.00 if you were to get the color printer to go with 
it. This is less than half what my parents paid for the electric type- 
writer which they gave me as a high school graduation present in 
1960. Some companies are even offering free computers to con- 
sumers to will sign a contract for internet service. 

Software used to be an expense but the computer that was adver- 
tised for $129 comes with Windows 98 and Sun Star Office. Inter- 
net service was also an additional cost, but now there are a number 
of companies who provide free internet access. One of the newest 
entries into the free Internet market is bluelight.com from K-Mart. 
And, if you live close enough to your phone company’s switching of- 
fice, you can even get free broadband service from freedsl.com. 

Free Internet services are underwritten by advertising, but that’s 
also true for commercial television and much of our print media. 
Companies are willing to pay to have their messages on your com- 
puter screen. They are also afraid that if they don’t provide the 
services, someone else will. 

What then is holding people back from this technology? Why 
have cell phones become commonplace in neighborhoods where few 
homes have a computer? People get cell phones when they begin 
to feel they needed a cell phone to do business and stay in touch 
with their friends. Many of these people do not feel they need the 
Internet to do business and stay in touch with their friends. 

And, to some extent this is true even at our university. Most of 
our students cannot get through a day without using a computer 
and going on the Internet, but there are some who do not feel the 
need and have never logged on. 

Over the years university communities were formed and meet- 
ings were held to find a way that would ensure that no student, 
graduated from Dominguez Hills without a basic understanding of 
computer applications and Internet technology. Suggestions ranged 
from a mandatory one-unit technology course to an Internet compo- 
nent for every syllabus. Fortunately, none of these solutions were 
ever implemented. 

This summer, however, we are installing an application that will 
automatically create websites for every student, twelve thousand 
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students, every faculty member and every course in the class 
schedule. When a student or a faculty member goes to their 
website they will find links to all of their classes. They will also 
find news about campus events and links to campus services. Now 
even if only a fraction of the faculty use the class websites as part 
of their instruction in the fall, we will have created a virtual com- 
munity and all students will feel the need to be online. 

The same principles apply in business, government and society. 
Businesses should be subsidizing online training for their employ- 
ees. We know from our experience that when businesses do sub- 
sidize, employees will take the on-line training. Municipal and 
county governments should be putting all of their forms and as 
many of their activities as possible online. Schools should begin 
using the Internet for communicating with parents and the commu- 
nity. 

Parents should be able to go a website and find out exactly what 
the homework is that night. Civic organizations should be encour- 
aged to use the Internet for virtual meetings and online events. Li- 
braries should be given even more equipment and greater band- 
width for public access to the Internet. 

In Palm Springs, they — Palm Springs Library created a virtual 
university. They will be listing courses from Cal State Dominguez 
Hills, on-line courses from Cal State Dominguez Hills. And finally, 
commerce on the Internet should be encouraged to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. 

Because, when people feel they need that they need the Internet 
to do business and stay in touch with their friends they will get 
the equipment and they will get the access, and they will get any 
help they need to use this technology. 

[Dr. Ashley’s statement may be found in appendix.] 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. See Mary, we’re already connected 
here all the way from Palm Springs down to Cal State Dominguez. 

Ms. Bono. That’s right. 

Dr. Sutton. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JACK SUTTON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 

UCLA OUTREACH STEERING COMMITTEE, OFFICE OF THE 

PRESIDENT 

Mr. Sutton. Good morning. My name is Jack Sutton. 

I’m part of the UCLA Outreach Steering Committee, and the 
Outreach Steering Committee was formed as a result of Proposition 
409 and the regent’s action on Affirmative Action. So we’ve work 
with fifty-eight high schools and feeder schools in our outreach pro- 
grams so that this particular presentation is going to be about the 
implications for education that we see at those schools. 

You can see on the overhead, Alvin Toffier has a very interesting 
comment that “No nation can operate a 21st century economy with- 
out a 21st century electronic infrastructure embracing computers, 
data communication and other new media.” 

Then he goes onto say that * * * “This requires a population 
that’s familiar with this information infrastructure as it is with 
cars, roads, highways, and so on.” And so the question is how do 
we get there? And one comment when we feel the need we will get 
there and the next transition period we need to be able to fill that. 
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Looking at work in America over the last couple hundred years, 
you will see that we’ve gone through the agricultural age, we’ve 
gone through the industrial age and service, and we now into an 
information age. Now over half of the jobs require and work with 
information. 

If you look at from 1950 to 2000, that the professional jobs have 
stayed very much the same in terms of percentage. Notice the big 
difference between skilled and unskilled, and in many cases skilled 
means at work you have to be technology literate. Ford Motor Com- 
pany no longer has handles for their cars. Everything’s electronic. 
If you build in improvements to the car, you now have to have the 
serial number and the date that the car was built to know where 
you go to get the data to get it fixed. 

So the bottom line is welcome to the information age. Emilio 
Gonzales says that “60% of the new jobs in 2010 will require jobs 
which — skills possessed by 22% of the workers today.” So the ques- 
tion is how do we get the workers — those workers of today and 
workers of tomorrow, many of them are in school right now. We all 
know that we will go through three or four jobs, and so school is 
something like that is going to be pretty critical. 

If you take a look of the map of Los Angeles County in a geo- 
graphical sense, this is what it looks like. But if you look at it from 
a population perspective, it’s a little larger. And it takes on a sig- 
nificant rate. So, the question is how are the students in Los Ange- 
les County doing schoolwise? 

Seventy percent of the high school students in LA County attend 
schools performing below state average on UCLA’s Academic Com- 
petitiveness Index. And that index is essentially to look at how 
many — what’s the percentage of applicants to the school who are 
competitively eligible to UCLA or to Berkeley. And if they’re in the 
top half, we consider you to be competitively eligible. The chance 
of getting in is good. 

So it’s a percentage of competitive applicants from a school. We 
have academic competitiveness index calculated for almost every 
school in the state. 

If you look at the way that those schools lay out in the state, this 
is what the distribution is. Notice that the average is about 41. If 
you take a look at where LA County sits in there, you will notice 
that the average drops to 30. If you take a look at LA Unified, 
that’s half the schools in the county, then that drops to 20. 

If you take a look at a map of distribution, the green dots are 
the high schools that are above the state average. Anything else is 
below the state average on an academic competitiveness index. If 
an index is very high, you’re looking at the competitiveness. 

Very quickly, we can look at a chart developed on schools in dis- 
tricts. They have the API which is the state academic performance 
index based on test scores, the academic competitiveness index, 
which is UCLA’s, the number of computers, the computer to stu- 
dent ratio, and then the internet connected rooms. You’ll notice 
that along Los Angeles Jordan and Long Beach Poly both were dig- 
ital divide high schools the first year so they have started to imple- 
ment that particular plan. 

Recognize that — the quote by I think it was Louis Gerstner puts 
it best when he looks at “We need to recognize that our public 
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schools are low-tech institutions in a high-tech society. The same 
changes that have brought cataclysmic change to every facet of 
business can improve the way we teach students and teachers.” 

I think the next quote of probably is, maybe the most important 
of the entire presentation. The real challenge we are about is not 
challenge of technology, it’s a challenge of people. How do you work 
with teachers as there are a number of teachers who have tech- 
nology in their room and one of the things that they generally do 
is take it out of the way. Because when it comes to using it, the 
students pick up very quick. 

There’s a couple of charts that I think illustrate — the difference 
if you have a higher education you’re going to make more money. 
Great implications for that digital divide. If we don’t have access 
to the technology, if we don’t have access to the information, we 
won’t develop the skills there’s going to be a broader divide. 

If you take a look at changes from ’69 to ’89 if you’re in that bot- 
tom quintal, you’re paid — how much you earn drops almost 25%, 
but if you’re in that top quintal you earn another 12% to 13%. And 
again, so what you earn and what you are educated for makes a 
significant difference. 

Now we talk about a digital divide. I think the next two charts 
with the black really show where the digital really hits them. The 
green bars are high income, the red bars are low income. The bot- 
tom line is these are indications of using the computer at home. 

So regardless of what is available at school, what is available at 
home is going to — those are first graders to sixth graders. The next 
chart shows 7th to 12th graders. So you have again, very much the 
same differentiation with your high income. If you’re using the 
computer at home where there’s a lot more time and a lot more 
things of interest to do, you’re going to end up with the higher in- 
come. 

And finally, there were some recommendations made by the 
President Committee of Advisors on Science and Technology, Panel 
on Educational Technology. 

Focus on the learning, not on the technology. Emphasize the con- 
tent, not just the hardware. You have to have the hardware, but 
the other stuff is really important. 

Give special attention to — to professional development. If you 
don’t — if the teachers don’t feel comfortable, they’re not going to 
want to use it. You’re not going to see it in classrooms. The com- 
puters are there, but they won’t use it. 

Engage in realistic budgeting. That budget has to include a cost 
range for maybe a third of that budget going into professional de- 
velopment. 

Ensure equitable, universal access. I think that’s come across the 
board and there are going to be lot of places where that can occur. 
It’s going to have to occur at schools if we are going to teach people 
how to be information literate. 

And finally, to really initiate a major program of experimental 
research to find out what works and doesn’t work. Thank you. 

[Dr. Sutton’s statement may be found in appendix.] 

Ms. Bono. Thank you. I’m going to go ahead and defer to you 
for questions. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Thank you Madame Chair. 
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Before I begin the questioning, I want to acknowledge two per- 
sons who have come in. One of the great council members of the 
City of Carson is with us, Councilman Darryl Sweeney at the back. 
Good to see you here. Applaud. And we also have, representing 
Congresswoman Grace Napolitano, Mr. Ray Cordova. Ray, do you 
want to stand? 

I’m not sure I see anyone else who’s representing 
Congresspersons but if I have ignored or — not ignored you but, if 
I have not seen you please send a card to the front. 

These were just telling presentations Madame Chair as we have 
heard from these three outstanding presenters. The first one, Mr. 
Mora you said that you had done a year long study on — particu- 
larly — specifically I should say, on the web, was it the web that you 
did this analysis? And if so, was this study done for K-12 or was 
it done for K-12 and higher learning? 

Mr. Mora. The analysis included educational information for K- 
12 students. And in addition, we also focused on life information, 
just general life information that people need to go on beyond high 
school because many people will leave high school, they don’t have 
basic literacy, basic math skills. And so we looked at the whole 
spectrum of basic information and in addition — basic learning in- 
formation in addition to living information. The availability to hold 
jobs, availability to available housing, affordable housing, and 
health and government, et cetera, all kinds of information. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. It was quite interesting that you 
said less than 1% meet the basic needs, meets just basic literacy, 
and that is very telling. Would this be because a lot of our citizens, 
certainly speaking from the California perspective, are immigrants 
and therefore there is a language barrier that circumvents this, or 
is it just simply the low income and persons who just have been 
unskilled for years? 

Mr. Mora. Well it’s really a combination of all those. Many peo- 
ple are illiterate just basically because of lack of involvement with 
education in general. Then many people are also in transition. 
They’re immigrants and so they’re in the process of becoming more 
fluent in the language. So it’s really a combination of both. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Combination of both, but then 
learning and education has been the main focus of this, would you 
say, or is it half and half? Is it lack of really quality education and 
job skills training or is it more or less the literacy based on the im- 
migrant issue? 

Mr. Mora. No, it’s really a huge problem with actually — instruc- 
tion in literacy and building fine — functional literacy skills. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. So that’s it. The knowledge that you 
had and you compiled, who did you or have you imparted this in- 
formation to anyone or any of the companies that I outlined? AOL, 
Netscape or Microsoft. Have you talked with a group of high tech 
companies on this information that you — the analysis? 

Mr. Mora. Yes, we’re in the process — have been speaking and 
are in the process of speaking with and talking about interventions 
that they could implement, whether it’s local education, content, 
learning how to solve this whole dilemma. We have also spoken 
with the Congress. 
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We’ve been working with the Congress to influence the next 
study to follow and then we’ll have follow through because this 
data already is pretty much done, then the following one will be 
on 2001. We’re also involved with several foundations who are 
partners such as the AT&T Foundation, the Pac Bell Foundation, 
to look at the whole problem and come up with different solutions 
because there are really various types of solutions that would be 
required to address the problem of this magnitude. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. This is very true. I had a breakfast 
meeting, it was an informal meeting with some of the companies 
that I’ve outlined to talk about who’s doing what and where and 
with whom. 

And it was amazing that there are so many commutations of 
companies doing things that I have started a steering committee 
asking to look at what each company does, when they’re doing it, 
for whom they’re doing it, what education levels are they doing it, 
so that we can then start to see, you know, bring together a com- 
pilation of all of this and try to synthesize it wherein it will be 
maximum success in schools with low income level kids. 

And so I am very clear that what you have imparted today is 
something that we need to have you come to the table with us on 
to talk about as we hear the — 

Mr. Mora. Excuse me, if I may say that in addition we’re com- 
plementing that kind of work because we’re in the process of build- 
ing an on-line resource specifically so synthesize that kind of infor- 
mation so we don’t duplicate what another company is already in- 
volved in. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I love it. 

Mr. Mora. An extensive 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I love it. I just saw us all running 
around trying to catch tails. And I thought wait, let’s stop and see 
if we can bridge this, bridge at that time the information sharing. 

I do want to say that we would like to see you in Washington 
to help us. I’m speaking, and I hope I speak on behalf of my col- 
league and friend. Congresswoman Bono. We’re all interested in — 
in closing that line so that once we get the players, if you will, to- 
gether and start synthesizing this, we’ll be able to see then how we 
have moved in to areas of hopefully helping that new job — work 
force, I should say to move into the realm of success and job skills. 

Dr. Ashley, let me first commend this university that sits right 
here in my district. Cal State Dominguez Hills, which I knew — and 
which I have known for years has been just absolutely the premier 
university that deals with innovative types of things sometimes be- 
fore any other university, albeit the ivy leagues, the UC’s or the 
CSU sisters. 

And you do this because of the need and I’d like to think your — 
your student population represents this whole area of immigrants 
and this diversity that we speak of 

But let me just ask you a few questions here. One is distance 
learning is something that we recognize now is just phenomenal. 
We’ve got to make sure that we get this going across the nation be- 
cause the average student at Cal State Dominguez Hills, last I 
heard was about twenty- eight to thirty something, they’re in that 
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range. And so they’re working folks and they need to have some- 
thing that’s more applicable to that working style. 

But you’re telling me that with rebates and all, we can get com- 
puters and get the necessary equipment, if you will, to become 
more knowledgeable and more skilled and more into the internet 
for just a hundred and twenty-nine dollars ($129). You said some 
color ones we can get are forty dollars ($40). Why aren’t we saying 
this to our students at Dominguez Hills who perhaps are leaving, 
as you said in your statement, without at least the understanding 
of computer application? 

Mr. Ashley. Well I think for most of the students that go 
through Dominguez Hills, I think they do have experience that in- 
cludes technology, and I think they leave with the skills to deal 
with the demands of this — this century. 

One of the things, and I think this is true not just for a univer- 
sity, but for any institution is that there is a natural lag for us in 
terms of information that we just go through a purchasing cycle 
and make a decision about what we’re going to buy and then go 
ahead and issue the purchase order or the requisition, and then 
process that order. And it can easily take, it can take a year, it can 
take eighteen months, and many times by the time you’ve bought 
it it’s already obsolete. In fact Dell is now running websites that 
you can have what they believe — ^you can have what is available. 

For instance you can no longer get a 500 MHZ Dell computer be- 
cause they no longer offer them, 600 is minimum, and they’ve just 
started a whole series of new ones. So there’s a lag in terms of the 
speed of the technology, and the way that we can respond. 

The other thing is — is that we make plans based upon what we 
know today rather than, perhaps, what we know tomorrow. It re- 
mains a tremendous investment in many places and also in school 
systems in hardwiring the schools, and we’re finding it’s incredibly 
difficult because the schools are not designed for this and they’re 
running conduits on outside and over roofs, and we’re doing all 
kinds of things. And we know that the future is going to be wire- 
less. That my laptop is — today is wireless laptop. I can get a wire- 
less connection anywhere in Los Angeles and most places in Cali- 
fornia without any phone line, without any wire at all. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. So you are saying then that this e- 
rate is not needed because some of us are trying to implement e- 
rate to wire these schools. 

Mr. Ashley. First of all, no one is suggesting that we start tear- 
ing out wires and anybody who has good hardware connection 
should use it and keep it. But the fact is — is that when you look 
at the future, and the future now is about three years, I mean 
when you look at the future it may be a better use of money in 
some situations, for instance we’re looking at a housing complex on 
the Dominguez Hills campus, to create a wireless environment 
than to try and wire that particular building. 

What I see within a very short time, twelve, eighteen months, 
that a computer lab in an elementary school could be a part of 
wireless computers. You take it into Mr. Jones’ class in the morn- 
ing and you say you’re the lab, you’re the computer lab. 

And this afternoon this cart will move over to Mrs. Smith’s room 
and she will be the computer lab. It’s a whole different concept 
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than what we’ve been doing in the past. We’re just creating rooms 
and looking and hardware and, you know, basically creating a very 
static environment. You know it’s going to be much more dynamic. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. You know, it’s amazing you would 
say that because we had a hearing about two or three weeks ago 
to talk about closing this divide, and one of the presenters spoke 
about the distance learning and broadband and other new tech- 
nologies that are coming out. And so my question is to you as it 
was to him, are you suggesting that our kids who have not even 
gotten on the internet will already have lost a lot because we are 
going along in a whole new concept of high tech? 

Mr. Ashley. What’s incredible about this technology is that you 
could go from zero to full speed in three to six months. This is the 
case, Dominguez Hills has ten years of experience in distance 
learning. We would like to think that’s what makes us better and 
makes us more qualified than other universities. But the reality is 
that a university or a college that has never done any distance 
learning could today adopt a technology and within six months, 
could be up and running and soon have the infrastructure to do a 
very good job. 

So I think it’s mainly getting the computers and the access into 
the hands of the students. Again then doing that in such a way 
that there is a real need or at least experience a need 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Irrespective of the fact that you’re 
saying that you have computers that are old, that is not — ^but again 
in my area of Watts, I go down and I see old hardware and some 
of it you can’t even get any software for it. 

Now that is not — it’s not cost effective. It’s not effective at all, 
and efficient for trying to train kids who have not had any access. 
What do you say to that? 

Mr. Ashley. There is — there is — it’s true. There are some 
schools — schools have a way of sort of hanging on to things long 
after the 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. No, this is just given to these 

Mr. Ashley. The thing is it’s a lot of what is old computers — my 
four year old grandson has a 6200 power MAC. The reason he has 
that is because when his parents did an upgrade, and they felt they 
needed a more — a faster computer, there’s no market for used com- 
puters. What are you going to do with it? They couldn’t even sell 
it at a garage sale. So they gave it to the child. 

There — so there’s — actually there’s a lot of slightly older com- 
puters out there that are serviceable, that are more than sufficient 
for what people need, which frequently is just word process and 
internet access. And you don’t need 500 megahertz to do that. You 
don’t need 128 megs of ram to do that. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. So you’re saying that I can go out 
and ask agencies there in Washin^on if they have these outdated 
computers, as they see it, please give them to me so we can put 
them in community centers, put them in libraries, put them in 
schools first and make sure that I can get some kind of adaptable — 
or adapt to the internet. 

Mr. Ashley. Anything from a Pentium 1 on now I would cer- 
tainly, you know, feel comfortable with them using. There will 
come a time, and there is coming a time when you’re going to have 
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full video coming over the internet and then you will, perhaps, 
need a little more robust equipment. But that doesn’t mean that 
you have to just stop now. I mean, it basically means — Hewlett 
Packard is actually — has a series of what are sort of mini lap tops 
that they are discontinuing and they have them out — ^you can get 
those for about three hundred and eighty-five dollars. And these 
are like, little lap tops that they would go on the internet and they 
would do word processing. 

You know, but the thing is, nobody thinks in those terms. I 
mean, they’re thinking of, you know, we have to get the — you 
know, it’s almost a — we have to have the biggest and the best. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Are you saying that the — well it’s 
been stated that you have to first start here and then you graduate 
to this. They don’t know that you don’t have to start there. If you 
haven’t started there, you can start some other place along this 
continuum. 

Mr. Ashley. Uh huh. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. If you don’t say this, people don’t 
know that. I would like to suggest that I have talked to parents 
so parents can understand the need to invest in these less expen- 
sive computers. I would certainly like you to travel with me around 
to my schools and talk to parents, have parent nights, and let par- 
ents understand that it’s more important to get these computers 
than to get the Michael Jordan shoes. 

I mean really, you’ve got to make sure that our kids get on with 
the service of — what this whole notion of — getting back to the 21st 
century, I tell students whom I talk with we were excited when we 
knew that we could have a job outside of California. Now you can 
have a job outside of the United States. But you’ve got to get pre- 
pared and ready for that. 

And in my last question to you. Dr. Ashley, you state here that 
this — you subsidize on-line training for your employees. Do you 
know how many businesses do that on-line training? Do you have 
any idea? 

Mr. Ashley. Yes. Some of the larger industries we work with, 
you know, Raytheon and Boeing, and some of the really large in- 
dustries, but I think even the small industries if they gave their 
employees a small subsidy. I’m not talking about even necessarily 
the entire tuition, I think you would have many more employees 
taking advantage of these opportunities, because it — it somehow, if 
the employers were willing to pay a part of it, it somehow it just 
makes — it makes sense to then participate. 

And I, you know, I really know nothing at all about the tax 
structure, but it makes sense that if you could make that kind of 
investment in your employees then it would then also improve your 
business. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Well we’re busy. We’ve have a mora- 
torium on the whole notion of taxes. So we won’t even get into that 
today. But have you asked technology companies what are the 
skills needed upon graduation for those students whom you are 
dealing with not to participate in the business community? 

Mr. Ashley. Basically, because things are moving so quickly as 
long as the student has a familiarity and a comfort level with the 
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technology, then they’re going to learn everything when they go to 
the business. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Uh huh. 

Mr. Ashley. There’s no way that we can give them the skills, the 
specific skills because by — even within two years that will have 
changed. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I, indeed, will be telling and have 
my chest out returning back to Washington to let them know 
Forbes Foundation — Forbes Magazine stating you as one of the top 
cyber universities. We knew that ten years ago, I can reiterate 
that, I was not in congress ten years ago so I can go back and tout 
that. 

Dr. Sutton, I am absolutely, I suppose, very touched by your 
presentation because it was visual. You see that gap, that digital 
divide so clearly there. I have got to ask my staff here to do what 
you’ve already done, so we’d ask that you have these types of slides 
for us, and I’m sure that Congresswoman Bono might want that 
too, but she’s not L.A. County so she might want to get hers in her 
area. 

But I’ve been saying all along let’s go to the teacher’s side of it. 
I am the only Congressperson who sits on the National Commission 
on Teaching on America’s Future of which I am to do whole meth- 
odology change of teaching throughout this country. 

But professional development is so critical, and as I have said to 
them, as a former teacher, this cannot be we can teach professional 
development. It has to be ongoing. It’s the same thing with devel- 
oping of skills, not only for students but for the teachers and ad- 
ministration. 

What are the fifty-eight feeder schools that you are dealing now, 
and how can we get students, parents, teachers, administration to 
fill the need that we are talking about so that we can get this over 
70% of the lowest percentile of the lowest state average schools of 
students into a mode of high technology? 

Mr. Sutton. I think there’s a couple of things in terms of the 
professional development that are critical. My wife just finished 
her doctorate in educational technology, and so I lived through a 
second dissertation, which was a case study. She was looking at el- 
ementary schools that had really implemented technology in the 
curriculum so it was a seamless tool. She could find three in the 
state, elementary that met those criteria because she didn’t want 
a very rich district, and she didn’t want a very poor 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. You are going to need the mic, turn 
mic on at your desk. Now you’re going to have repeat everything 
you said. 

Mr. Sutton. I think that professional development is the key. I 
mentioned that my wife had just finished her doctorate, did a case 
study and looked at elementary schools that had implemented tech- 
nology and made it a seamless part of the every day life of stu- 
dents. 

She could find three in the state that didn’t come from very afflu- 
ent districts or very poor districts, and had a racial diversity. One 
of those was in L.A. Unified, was the only charter, one was down 
in San Diego, one was in Vista. 
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She is the outreach and the technology coordinator at the Uni- 
versity Elementary School which is the lab school and UCLA, and 
they have two hundred and fifty or so computers. They rotate. They 
buy new computers and the new ones go to the older students, and 
the other ones go down. And so every year they recycle on down. 

But one of the things that has been very — very important in the 
success that she’s working with teachers and others that have, is 
a concept called “just in time learning.” And it really requires a 
coach. Both of our outreach programs have a coach at a school site 
because one of the things that we have found, if you want schools 
to make a change everybody that works at school right now has 
more than a full time job. So you’re going to have to add resources 
for them to be able to do that. 

And so when a teacher starts to do something or wants to do 
something, there is somebody that’s there right away that can work 
with that teacher, maybe come in and teach a lesson or two with 
the idea that the teacher will take over. There’s a support system 
not only from that coach but from the other teachers that are work- 
ing on it. 

So you have, not a technology committee, but a technology inte- 
gration into the curriculum committee because it’s not a separate 
issue. It is, how does this become a tool? You look at the little kids 
who can use the computer just like they use a pencil. 

The story the other night, one of the professors has a six year 
old who was on the web, got onto Amazon.com, called out and said, 
is this your credit card number? Yeah. Well, the kid’s six years old, 
ordered the books that he wanted over the internet on Ama- 
zon.com. 

And so we talk about the very young ones not being able to do 
it, not being able to read, that’s not a problem. Even though stu- 
dents who are second language students at the school, when you 
have something that you want to learn how to do, and if you have 
access to the tools and you have access to the support system, 
whether you are a six year old or whether you are a sixty year old, 
you’ll be able to do it. 

So your — our task in the professional development area is, how 
do we provide people who know instruction, who know curriculum 
and know technology, because it takes all three of those not just 
somebody who knows the hardware to come in, not that you can’t 
have to keep hardware up to date, but it’s all those issues together. 
And so when we talked about that budgeting issue, you have to 
budget for the human part of it if you’re going to be successful. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Excellent. Have you ever been in 
any school districts to talk about the 70% below average, state av- 
erage with the students? 

Mr. Sutton. That figure is — is a very high figure for us, because 
you’re looking at the two most selected university campuses in the 
system. But it does show a difference between the state and the 
county, and if you’re looking at the number of students coming in 
and out, I think we were going to write a grant last year and sev- 
eral schools, elementary and middle schools, the gear up grant, we 
calculated, I think that the transiency rate was 47% in the partici- 
pating schools. And if 
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Ms. Millender-McDonald. I’m sorry, the transient rate 
was 

Mr. Sutton. 47% for students. So you’re going to turn over. If 
it were equal we would have ended up starting out with over three 
thousand kids. We would have ended up with two hundred and 
some kids who would have heen there at the beginning over a six 
year period. Well it’s not an even transiency rate, but all of those 
factors go together, and so the task is how do we move to that next 
step? 

If you want teaching behavior to change, if you want teaching to 
become more in line with how we know we learn in terms of in- 
quiry, technology is an excellent way to do it because if you have 
technology in a classroom, if you are hooked up to the internet or 
an intranet where you build the curriculum resource and kept it 
current, the teacher no longer has to be the source of information. 

If the teacher is no longer the source of information, the teacher’s 
role has just changed dramatically because now that teacher can 
be a facilitator. Now that teacher can work literally with small 
groups and not have to worry about our students — other students 
accessing their information. You don’t have to worry anymore be- 
cause, how out of date is this science textbook? I mean, given the 
fact that a science book is probably out of date as soon as it’s pub- 
lished now anyway. This way, if you’re running your intranet or 
intranet site, you can keep it up to date. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. See, this is why we’re trying to 
change the whole teaching methodology in our country because 
right now we’re not there yet. I’m hoping that we’re gradually 
going there and we having different projects around the country 
trying to see what we can add to the process. 

But the teacher is absolutely leader in her classroom in that she 
has that timing to develop and move a curriculum that will adjust 
to the students in her classroom and on a much more individual- 
ized basis than just this one size fit all textbook that really aren’t 
interesting for kids, books that aren’t interesting to kids anyway. 
These kids look at these books and find they’re not interested. So 
we need to bring something in that will help to enhance that. 

The last thing that I want to say, the last question that I have 
Dr. Sutton, is that education and job training needs are very quick- 
ly becoming the top issue for the business community. Recently a 
business survey by American Express showed job training is now 
the number one business issue, ahead of other items like regula- 
tions, reductions, and tax breaks. 

Have you, or any of the panel members, started to talk with the 
business industry, or business community I should say, to look at 
ways to change and begin to solve this problem? Job training, as 
I said when the welfare bill came before us in Congress, if you 
don’t have enough money for job training, you’re not going to move 
people from welfare to work in a constant basis and sustain a sus- 
tainable position because you just haven’t put the money in there, 
and you’re talking about unskilled from the beginning. So that’s a 
question to Dr. Sutton, and then we’ll let the other panel get on 
the bench. 
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Mr. Sutton. I’d like to refocus it a little bit to say, almost career 
training. One of the things that we noticed in our lowest per- 
forming school, the high schools, is there is no sense of future. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I’m sorry, there’s no what? 

Mr. Sutton. There is no sense of future as far as the kids. If you 
look at your lock cluster, and you’re talking to the cluster adminis- 
trator, there is no business with whom they can establish a busi- 
ness relationship. If that’s the case, then students have no sense 
of career to look forward to. It’s unlikely that they have a sense of 
even maybe job as they grow up. 

So that part of what we are looking at is, and it’s — I think that 
the focus on school as the only sources, is probably misplaced in 
the sense that this is really a community issue, community in the 
largest sense and the smallest sense, that we’re looking at the ca- 
reer awareness. We’re looking at the fact that I have a future. That 
means that everybody has to learn. We have to add in working 
with schools. 

We don’t have — we as a university don’t have the resources, the 
state doesn’t have the resources, the local school district doesn’t 
have the resources. It is that combination of how do you leverage, 
how do you build that synergistic move? How do you get teachers 
from a variety of schools to work together to become a very large 
team to share? It is a problem that — the coordination issue is a 
problem by itself and if I were looking at ways of spending funds, 
looking at how you allocate, is that you allocate toward partner- 
ships, and give those partnerships a chance to develop and mature 
before you’ve asked them to come up with a product or present a 
grant. 

Because in many cases you’re asked to do a grant, you have a 
six month planning time which is great except the grant is due half 
way through the planning time. Not a federal but a state grant. 
You don’t have the time to establish those personal relationships 
and those business relationships and those school relationship that 
are going to allow this to continue on. 

And meanwhile we lose teachers because they’re looking some- 
place else because they don’t see the support coming that they 
need. And so, if we can build a community, that learning commu- 
nity around the school and around the career issues, and the issues 
that are important to people, then we’ll be successful. If we don’t 
do that, we’ll either divide — we’ll become a chasm or more of a 
chasm, and then we will have even more problems than ever. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I see. Mr. Mora, you wanted to say 
something? 

Mr. Mora. Yeah, we’re working with a group of superintendents 
and cluster leaders in the Watts area, and to really build a 
strong 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. You’re working with schools around 
the Watts area? 

Mr. Mora. With the superintendents and cluster leaders. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I’ll need to know who they are with- 
in the district. Let my staff know who those people are. 

Mr. Mora. Absolutely. And we are working to build their school 
to work force, because funding for these programs and support for 
high schools programs, for high school programs or these partner- 
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ship type programs and other school to work position jobs, is dimin- 
ishing, is decreasing. 

And another problem is that students don’t even know about 
these programs. They don’t take advantage of them, and don’t have 
the skills that are needed to take advantage of them, the soft skills. 
How to relate on a job, how to hold a job, things like that. So there 
are many areas to address this problem. 

Another group we’re working with is the Candle Corporation, 
and they have a very interesting internship program with Foshay 
Learning Center where they have taken forty-five interns and have 
integrated — integrated them into the corporation, and have shown 
them all facets of the company. And these students work, you 
know, in advanced communications careers, in marketing, and 
human resources, and build job skills which led them — which give 
them skills to obtain jobs after graduation. 

Many of them even take part time jobs there at Candle Corpora- 
tion while they’re attending colleges. And Candle Corporation has 
built the knowledge base for this. So they have this information 
ready for other corporations. Last week, they had an open house 
with different companies in the area encouraging them to start 
these programs. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Cannel Corporation? 

Mr. Mora. Candle, Candle Corporation. They’re right here in El 
Segundo. And so they have the knowledge of how to bring and inte- 
grate a small group of young teenagers into the corporation. And 
these are types of interventions that I think go a long way to build- 
ing a stronger workforce. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Thank you so much, Mr. Mora. Dr. 
Ashley, you wanted to add something? 

Mr. Ashley. Well I think just in conclusion, I would say my ex- 
perience is that the tools are there. It’s really now a matter of rais- 
ing our expectations and letting not just every — every school, but 
every group within the community, letting them know that we ex- 
pect more than business as usual. And that it can be done. There’s 
nothing, certainly nothing that the Dominguez Hills has done, 
there’s nothing that other schools haven’t done that others can’t do. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Who should say that we expect 
more than business as usual? 

Mr. Ashley. I think it’s across the board. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Absolutely. 

Mr. Ashley. I think it goes from, it goes from the superintendent 
of schools to the mayor in the community to the Congress people. 
I 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I hear that all the time. 

Mr. Ashley. And I think it’s — I think there’s too often, what we 
see is people 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. And parents. 

Mr. Ashley. And parents. But too often, we see people saying 
well we’re just doing the best we can. And I’m not sure that that’s 
good enough. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I know that’s right. Let me thank 
this chairwoman. I think I will ask speaker to remove Chairman 
Pitts and put her there because she certainly has allowed me more 
time than what typically would have been if it had been the reg- 
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ular committee. So we thank you so much Madame Chair. I know 
you’re doing this because I’m in my district and I would like to just 
state it for the record as well. 

Ms. Bono. Without objection. I also have found your questions 
very informative and enlightening. So I have enjoyed the dialogue 
that has occurred here. But I too have some questions. I don’t know 
if they’re going to be as extensive as my colleague’s, but I want to 
begin by thanking all of you for being here today, and your input 
and your insight into this. 

You know, not too long ago I had the pleasure of having dinner 
with the head imagineers from Disney. And I, first of all, I don’t 
know if you know these guys. They’re all, you know, physicists 
from MIT and Cal Tech and I don’t even think they spoke English. 
It sounded like English, but I couldn’t understand what they were 
saying. They were so intelligent. And they talked about the future 
and where we were going, and I was very, very dismayed when I 
heard them say that they believe, in the next twenty or thirty 
years, that the written will be no longer. 

And I, as a parent, am bothered by this. Meanwhile my twelve 
year old son just competed and came in sixth in a Shakespeare con- 
test; he recited a soliloquy from Julius Caesar. So I hope that they 
were wrong actually. 

My point here is that people out there with brilliant minds are 
thinking thirty years down the road, and I am not quite capable, 
and I get a chuckle out of you talking about antiquated computer 
systems and people donating them to people, and companies donat- 
ing those antiquated systems. I would like to see us begin with 
Congress because we do not have state of the art computers and 
I believe it hurts us. And with all due respect to all of my col- 
leagues, there are a number of members of Congress who, I don’t 
believe, have ever actually touched a computer keyboard. And it’s 
hard to believe. 

I’m sort of rolling into my questions here, and my first one is to 
explain to you all that I have two children as I said, and I have 
parents who are in their late seventies, and there’s a part of the 
digital divide that I don’t think we’ve talked about here. I honestly 
believe that many, many senior citizens are afraid of touching the 
computer keyboard. My children have never felt that way. Are you 
kidding? They started pounding on that keyboard as soon as they 
could. I don’t know if my father, who is a retired surgeon at USC 
LA County Medical Center, has ever touched a keyboard. 

He has a fear of computers. But my mother is a wiz. She’s edu- 
cated herself and she’s taken it upon herself to educate herself. So 
I’m afraid that seniors are being left out here, and we’ve talked a 
great deal about K through twelve and higher education. But my 
question to all three of you is, do you have any programs or have 
you worked with or thought about this segment of our society that 
is being left out, our seniors? 

Mr. Ashley. I have two aunts, both in their eighties who re- 
cently went on line. One of them is gogranny@webtv.com. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Go granny, I love it. 

Mr. Ashley. But both — and both of them are using the internet 
in order to maintain the relationship with family at a time when 
they’re not as mobile as they used to be. And both of them were 
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basically brought on line by their families. And I just feel that 
that’s the way it’s going to happen. I have spoken to senior groups 
and I have talked to different people, but I really think it’s going 
to be through the family that they’re going to get that access. But 
once they get the access and once they can get the pictures of the 
grandchildren showing up on the computer screen, and once they 
can send a message to a hundred and fifty family members all at 
once, or a greeting card. I get greeting cards for holidays I didn’t 
even know existed. I think it is going to be for — particularly for 
seniors, it’s going to be a tremendous boon. 

Mr. Mora. In our of our focus groups we spoke to about twenty- 
five seniors, and it was amazing to see how eager these seniors 
were to go on line, because they wanted to talk to their grandkids, 
they wanted to see their grandkids pictures, or put their own pic- 
tures. And they generally are communicating, and they were also 
interested in finding resources to help them as they, you know, lose 
some of their mobility and can depend on some of the services that 
will be facilitated as the on line realm makes it easier for them. 
So the want to, you know, shop for groceries on line and fill their 
medications. 

And we have a few programs that are excellent. One is called 
“surfing seniors” back on the east coast which is basically a com- 
munity of seniors where they teach each other, that is seniors 
teaching seniors, how to use the internet, how to even build stuff, 
how to create digital stories and things like that. 

Another really active community, incredibly active community 
and very inspirational, is the — happens in the Boulder, Colorado 
community network where you have seniors who are some of the 
most active members of the community in terms of teaching other 
people how to use the resources, how to be on the internet and how 
to gain access and things like that. 

So we’re seeing an emergence of these community centers and 
community type of networks, and some of the on line spaces tar- 
geted for seniors will continue to grow as the population becomes 
huge, as the senior population grows. 

Ms. Bono. Thank you. 

Mr. Sutton. I can’t speak to specific programs, but one of the 
things that we are looking at in terms of the outreach program is 
a resource of seniors to work with students online. The concept of 
virtual community is a very powerful one. You can talk to some- 
body next door with a computer. 

You can talk to somebody half way around the world via the 
computer. As we go on, we’ll be talking about the broader the band- 
width, the more the video, we’re going to be able to hold virtual 
classroom between a grandparent and anybody. 

So that the concept of looking at seniors, for example, we have 
a significant number of emeritus professors who have volunteered 
to be able to work with teachers on content. They have not gone 
so far as to say we want to go work in classrooms, but they do want 
to work with teachers on content. And that is their expertise. In 
some cases, we will get them together face to face, but to a large 
degree we’re going to have to build that electronic community that 
is going to allow everybody to benefit so that we are taking advan- 
tage of all the resources that we have. 
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You have a former surgeon. If he had — if he saw the need, he 
would be on. In talking to my eighty-five year old father 

Ms. Bono. You tell him that. 

Mr. Sutton. Well sometimes 

Mr. Ashley. He has someone else — he has someone else that’s 
doing it for him. 

Mr. Sutton. Somebody else. But when you get to the point 
where it becomes a need, you will do it. Part of it is to be able to 
tap those resources so that we continue to take advantage back to 
that larger community we talked about. 

Ms. Bono. You know, two things have sort of spun off from your 
comments. And first of all, I also believe that as technology has 
grown, certainly the fear of touching the keyboard has changed, 
and I remember ten years ago you needed to know, you know, DOS 
to get anywhere. And now with touch screen technology, I think 
seniors are a lot more likely to be less afraid of this. 

Dr. Sutton, you just mentioned content, and that leads me to my 
next question. And it’s something we haven’t touched on yet but I 
have huge concerns on. With the future of the internet here and 
how — the explosion that’s going to occur, how are we going to pro- 
tect people who have intellectual property rights, copyright holders 
and people who write the textbooks or write the songs? How are 
we going to protect them? And they do have a right, certainly, to 
be compensated for the work that as you put it on the internet, it 
knows no bounds or boundaries. So how does UCLA address that? 

Mr. Sutton. I have no idea how UCLA addresses that. I’m sure 
that there are people that are working on it. I think there’s an in- 
teresting point about the content, and if we’re going to look at con- 
tent and say K-12, or even K-14, one of the bits of content that 
we’re looking at that might be the most critical is that content that 
the teachers themselves working together, whether it’s face to face 
or electronically build themselves. We’re looking at websites in 
terms of professional development where teachers can work with 
each other. 

The product they come up with would be powerful because it 
would also be accessible to students. And there’s no intellectual 
property right there necessarily. At the same time, the process will 
be even more powerful because they will learn that much more in 
the process. 

Ms. Bono. Wait a minute. So you’re saying here that authors 
and composers will be no longer be existent here? That this is 
going to be a collaboration of teachers? 

Mr. Sutton. No, no. I’m talking about the use of material to put 
together for particular students. We talked about that “just in 
time” learning of how you meet the needs of all those various stu- 
dents. Well for one teacher to do that is difficult. 

If you get twenty teachers working with their twenty classrooms 
to build that curriculum along with others, then you can — you don’t 
have to put that particular content on the internet. It can go on 
an intranet that is closed off. You take care of a lot of problems 
of surfing where one ought not to be surfing. You have some con- 
trol over the content. It’s a great place to train before you turn 
somebody loose to the broader range. If you want them to be suc- 
cessful early on, you can control it. 
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To the broader reaches of new content and anything else, that’s 
beyond me at this particular point. But it is an issue that I — that 
I know that fellow professors at UCLA have a great interest in as 
they publish research and so on. 

Ms. Bono. Thank you. 

Mr. Mora. I have a comment about that. I think that it’s going 
to require much of the effort currently going on the internet in 
terms of regulation, especially as it relates to taxes, it’s going to re- 
quire joining forces with the computer industry and the govern- 
ment sector to look at this issue and the industry unfortunately is 
going to have to step up a little bit and be a little more responsible. 

If you look at the case of Napster.com and doubleclick who are 
really in big trouble and have CEO’s who are not really being very 
direct about the situation and not very responsive to the fact that 
people are, you know, infringing on intellectual — intellectual con- 
tent rights. So it’s going to require collaboration of the industry 
and the government to really come to a solution and responsibly 
manage this. 

Ms. Bono. Thank you. 

Mr. Ashley. I don’t know. I’m thinking of the cassette recorders 
that came with the two different ones, and they said this is going 
to ruin the music industiy because now everybody’s going to make 
their own cassettes. I think what we’re seeing with the internet is 
the incredibly sophisticated technology currently being used for 
marketing. Most of it is covert rather than overt. But the fact that 
they cannot only track who you are but where you’re coming from 
and where you were before you got to that site would seem to indi- 
cate that they can also find out who is going to which sites and 
what they’re doing, what they’re copying, what they’re taking. 

All of our sites, all of our class websites are password protected. 
So any instructor who puts material on a class website knows that 
the only people who can access it are their students. But then, of 
course, students could copy that material. 

But I — I do think that what we’re seeing right now, we have 
done searches just to see how many different places our name is 
on the internet, and there’s — there’s software that you can do that, 
and you can go around and find out that your name is in places 
where you never thought it would be. And sometimes you want to 
have your name removed. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald [continuing]. Survey material that 
you’re giving through this 

Mr. Ashley. No, it’s actually by people just sort of just listing the 
university as being part of something that we’re not part of But 
the internet allows us to do that. We could never do that through 
print. There would be no way we could survey all print materials. 
But on the internet we can do a search and find out all the places. 

I understand the concern. I understand why — why authors and 
people who create art are concerned. At the same time, I think that 
the safeguards are going to be there, and if they don’t feel com- 
fortable at this time perhaps they want to sort of hold back and 
wait. But I think those safeguards are going to be in place as much 
as we can ever have them. 

Ms. Bono. Thank you. You mentioned again your — the virtual 
university, and I did partake in one class at Palm Springs Library. 
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It was fun. The images were a bit slow in loading. I guess as we 
progress with broadb^and, it will be a lot smoother. But I have a 
question for you, and it’s a great opportunity for the lawyer joke, 
a bad lawyer joke, but will law schools ever be on line? And then 
the question is what quality assurance are included in your dis- 
tance learning programs to assure that students are honest? 

Mr. Ashley. That’s a very good question. Until we have the face 
recognition software, which I understand is coming, it’s being de- 
veloped for the ATM’s, and we actually will be able to tell who is 
sitting in front of that screen. But at this time, all of the significant 
exams for any of the programs are proctored. 

And that means that every student, regardless of where they are 
in the world must find, nominate and have a proctor approved who 
will then be there when the exam is given. And it’s given under 
our conditions. So we are still using proctors, a very, very old sys- 
tem because we don’t — aren’t able to authenticate the person. 

Ms. Bono. What about a stay at home mom? 

Mr. Ashley. Stay at home — we have stay at home moms who are 
enrolled in our programs. Usually our exams are on the weekend 
or in the evening. We find that local librarians are more than will- 
ing to be proctors, but sometimes it’s a person from a local church. 
Sometimes it’s a — we have a whole variety of people, a principal, 
a school principal is willing to stay late and proctor an exam for 
someone. So our people have never had a problem finding a proc- 
tor. It seems like in every community, there’s someone who’s say- 
ing, sure I’ll do that. 

Ms. Bono. That’s great. Shifting gears here a little bit. No one’s 
really talked about training or developing high skilled information 
technology workers so we can avoid the HIB visa extension that 
we’ve been voting on. 

How do we encourage students at college age to begin to become 
programmers and address this lack of skilled workers that we need 
so desperately? 

Mr. Ashley. We have to be careful because then they’ll leave the 
university which is what they’re all doing. The people who are 
very — really attracted to those — to those industries. But there is 
a — that’s a real question because the thing is it’s usually at the 
university we’re teaching our instructors, who probably received 
the Ph.D. ten years ago, are teaching from material that they were 
taught frequently. 

And so that there is a more or less of a historical quality to much 
of what we teach at the university. And it’s hard to get the latest 
information into — into the classroom. But that’s a constant effort. 

Ms. Bono. Thank you. Do you want to comment further? 

Mr. Mora. I have a brief comment. I think you have to start 
early, and really encourage technical fluency at a very early age. 
And there are some programs that are beginning to do that, that 
are doing that effectively. Programs called — a program called Com- 
puter Clubhouse started at MIT with some — a local museum where 
they have kids working with robotics at a very early age, actually 
doing programming, building video games early on. 

We have a program also called Education Place out of New York 
City in public libraries, where girls are partnered up with mentors 
and do activities off line about actual designed products. And then 
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they go online into that online realm with a huge number of pallets 
and develop and design tools and learn the process of design and 
get that very, very early on. And I think that builds the force and 
encourages that skill development early on. 

Ms. Bono. All right, I’m going to go ahead and wrap up this 
panel. I know that we could continue all day long, and I appreciate 
your time again. And I want to thank you for your testimony and 
your answers. And at this time, we’ll 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I just want to ask one question of 
the chair. As you speak about the HIB, I’m concerned that the au- 
dience is not aware of that. There’s a piece of legislation that we 
are now engaging in to bring over three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand high tech personnel from overseas to come in because of the 
silicon valley and other areas that are in need of high tech workers 
and we do not have them here in the United States. 

My argument is that why is it that we did not forecast or see 
that early on where we could have trained personnel in these — var- 
ious jobs or varied jobs so that we would not have to go overseas 
to bring personnel here. And so Dr. Sutton or Dr. Ashley, when you 
do all of this research and even Mr. Mora, when you do this re- 
search for all other things, why is it that we could not foresee this 
down the line? 

When I was director of gender equity programs and we were 
looking at jobs for the ten year out, fifteen year out, we did those 
kinds of projections, and I’m just really curious why a state like 

California or a nation could not have projected that, those needs 
for those jobs. I think three hundred and fifty thousand 

Mr. Sutton. I think it’s one thing — I think it’s one thing to be 
able to project what the needs would be. I think it is another thing 
to be able to put programs together when you’re not sure down the 
road. Because you’re looking at several years down the road. You’re 
looking, I guess Francisco said, you’re looking at starting this early. 
This is not something you turn around and say gee, we need three 
hundred and fifty thousand workers for tomorrow. Let’s put a pro- 
gram together and we’ll whip them out. Part of the — part of 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. No that’s right, you don’t do 
that 

Mr. Sutton. It goes back to the conversation we had earlier with 
the career awareness. What are the — what are the options? I’m not 
sure that five years ago say, how many high school students would 
have looked at programming as a viable job or a viable career. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. How many did you say, five years 
ago? 

Mr. Sutton. Say five years ago. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Microsoft was around, so we should 
have. 

Mr. Sutton. Looking at the typical student in schools and go 
back to the map, that because of that lack of connection to future 
and to career and to looking at what’s possible. You have to be able 
to play a little, because — one of the physics teachers that I work 
with said that one of the biggest problems he’d seen over twenty 
years of teaching was that kids today haven’t played with the hard- 
ware and the radio, the ham radio kind of stuff and the crystal sets 
like they used to. They don’t have the background experience. 
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Being able to go into a community center or an after school pro- 
gram and play with robotics, where you can write a program and 
make this little machine do something is very powerful. One of the 
hardest things to do with a computer is — you have to realize, the 
computer does not control you. The computer will only do what you 
tell it. And if you don’t give it the right instructions, it’s going to 
sit there and wait for you to do it right. 

Well, there is a certain message and lesson to be learned by 
going through the program. I’m not going to advocate everybody 
should take a programming class, but understanding the concept 
and having lived that and written a simple program to make some- 
thing happen is very powerful. 

Some people, when they do that for the first time, that will — 
that’s their career. They will go that way. We have a lot of kids 
who have never had that opportunity. If they do have it, it is in 
a technology only class that doesn’t build the connection, and they 
would rather not be there because it’s not an exciting thing. It’s a 
requirement that they have to take and it’s with old machines that 
have nothing to do with current. It’s not built around anything that 
is of interest to get their interest to look at the potential of job or 
career. 

One thing I think is interesting. There is a environmental ca- 
reers academy at Leuzinger High School and they have a variety 
of experiences, and it is geared toward students being able to get 
jobs in various careers. They can go through and get a certificate 
and get a job right out of high school. 

One of the kids, when he — when they were talking about this, 
started to do this thing and he suddenly realized, he said, you 
mean I can get a job that pays nine, ten dollars an hour just by 
going to school for two weeks this summer? He never thought of 
that. And there are a lot of those kinds of opportunities that we 
don’t take advantage of 

Ms. Millender-Mcdonald. Thank you all very much. 

Ms. Bono. Thank you very much. Again, I thank the panelists. 
You’re dismissed, and if we could call the second set of panelists 
up to the witness table. 

We’re going to take a five minute break at this time and stretch 
our legs. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Ms. Bono. We will now begin the second panel which focuses on 
e-commerce. 

We’re ready to begin with testimony, and I’d like to welcome our 
panelists beginning with — actually I’ll introduce you as we go for- 
ward. We’ll start with LynneJoy Rogers who’s the Director of the 
Los Angeles Urban League, Ron Brown Business Center. 

Lynne, you have roughly about five minutes if you could. 

STATEMENT OF LYNNEJOY ROGERS, DIRECTOR, RON BROWN 
BUSINESS CENTER, URBAN LEAGUE 

Ms. Rogers. I’ll try to stick as close as possible. Good morning. 
Essentially we represent small business, and this is pretty much 
dealing with business. The advancement of technologies provided 
numerous opportunities for big business to become more efficient 
and competitive in the global economy. 
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In fact, the primary focus for business today is to utilize techno- 
logical advancement to become bigger and better with less over- 
head. Thus, we are seeing the evolution of multinational companies 
who, through mergers, acquisitions, restructuring or re-engineering 
are positioning themselves for these 21st century global opportuni- 
ties. 

The key word here is global. As corporations become more global 
in focus, they will become less supportive of urban issues. This is 
a major question we must address. The quest for efficiency and 
competitiveness using the advances of automation has changed the 
nature of the job and work as we’ve known it. 

These changes have had a direct impact on the inner or urban 
centers of what used to be major industrial communities. It is al- 
most impossible for semi-skilled, low-skilled or unskilled workers to 
find jobs in manufacturing. In the US alone, ninety million jobs in 
the labor force of a hundred and twenty-four million are potentially 
vulnerable to replacement by machines. Scholars warn that with 
the introduction of more sophisticated computers, the role of the 
human will be a less significant factor in the area of production. 

In fact, the role of the human is bound to diminish as did the 
role of the horse in the agricultural age. As the — as machines were 
introduced more readily, horses became less necessary and, in fact, 
eliminated by machines. Right now, the majority of manufacturers 
in the United States have increased efficiency and competitiveness 
using automation for smart machines. 

According to Jeremy Rifkin, author of The End of Work, it is au- 
tomation and not offshore manufacturing which has impacted 
American factory workers. Utilizing technology, companies have be- 
come more productive, efficient and profitable with fewer employ- 
ees. 

Additionally, smart machines don’t take vacations, get sick, file 
stress claims or talk back. Technology will continue to help cor- 
porations to become more efficient, profitable and productive. 

However, the price to America will probably be the loss of the 
middle class as we know it. No longer will there be high paying 
jobs for low skilled workers. In fact, as machines become more 
smart, there will be little need for blue collar skilled — ^blue collar 
skilled workers or white collar professionals unless they are tech- 
nology workers. 

Technological advancement is one reason we’re beginning to see 
the flattening of the organizational structure. No longer is there a 
need for middle management. As we continue to utilize the team 
approach to problem solving in innovation process, there will be 
less need for a middle layer to interpret or implement process from 
the top down or bottom up. 

More and more, professional employees will find themselves 
doing more general types of assignments, placing people with only 
one specialty or profession in jeopardy. Advanced technology cou- 
pled with global capitalism will be less inclined to consider commu- 
nity issues as relevant. Thus, people who have been historically 
disenfranchised from the economic process which develops owner- 
ship and wealth, will continue to drift towards an existence mir- 
roring the survival of the fittest. 
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There is another very troubling possibility as we become more 
technological, and that is ignoring the human potential, and with 
it human needs. The new technology worker tends to be younger 
and less apt to feel responsible for human needs. This lack of social 
responsibility coupled with corporate restructuring may explain the 
trend away from philanthropic activities. 

As corporations continue to merge and become more globally 
competitive, there will continue to be less focus on local needs un- 
less they directly impact the bottom line. There is certainly a trend 
to abandon any commitments to programs for establishing inclu- 
sion in diversity and opportunity. We must understand that this 
global technological revolution will tend to make us less people con- 
scious and more machine oriented. 

This coupled with our increased capacity to connect with world- 
wide networks of information will make us less local in focus and 
more global in orientation. We may look to the world before we look 
to our local community. We must understand that the purpose for 
technology is to help all of us live a better life; and the life is not 
just for a few who are privileged to wealthy or have access to tech- 
nology. 

The challenge for those of us who are concerned with serving the 
public interest is to ensure that human needs are met and people 
are considered before profits. I’m especially concerned that small 
business who is currently taxed with employing 90% of the popu- 
lation is really less apt to be able to enjoy some of the technological 
advances that we have today. It’s almost impossible for small busi- 
ness to afford the kind of information infrastructure that is nec- 
essary to be competitive in the global economy. 

With some of the changes that are occurring in the global econ- 
omy today, when we think in terms of who small business employs, 
because they cannot afford the high technology paid workers, they 
must in fact, employ those who have the least skills, those who 
have lower skills, and those who are less technologically inclined, 
making small business less competitive in this global economy and 
more dependent upon the larger multi-national corporations to pro- 
vide them with contracts which then begins to control their ability 
to be competitive. 

Coupled with this is the growing increase on cost that the dis- 
tribution system behind this wonderful thing called the internet. 
It’s called the telephone companies. And when we think in terms 
of telephone costs and we think in terms of how those telephone 
costs have escalated as a result of deregulation, we must concern 
ourselves with how a small business who is taxed today with essen- 
tially being the one provider of the majority of employment oppor- 
tunities, how will they begin to be and continue to be competitive 
in this global economy. 

Small business must be free to be enterprising and have the abil- 
ity to grow. It is small business which becomes the mega-corpora- 
tions. But without small business and without there being the op- 
portunity to be able to afford the infrastructure, they will not be 
able to continue to employ the many people that they employ 
today. Thank you. 

Ms. Bono. Thank you. 
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Next, we have Sam Covington, the Director of Information, Vor- 
tex, Incorporated. 

STATEMENT OF SAM COVINGTON, DIRECTOR INFORMATION 

VORTEX, INC. 

Mr. Covington. Thank you. And I want to thank Lynn for what 
she just said because it echoes some of the things that I also be- 
lieve. 

One of the interesting things is that the guys that were on before 
us made some very interesting comments and illuminated a subject 
that’s really near and dear to my heart. But one of the things that 
we noticed from what they talked about is they talked more about 
the symptoms of the problem than the real problem. 

And we do have a serious problem in America today. Is there a 
digital divide? Absolutely there’s a digital divide. But that divide 
really is only a reflection of the other divides that exist in the econ- 
omy. Right now there is no competitive economy except among a 
certain group. In this moment in Washington, Janet Reno is suing 
Microsoft as a monopoly. And there’s almost no question that 
Microsoft is, indeed, a monopoly. 

But one of the characteristics of a monopoly are the things that 
occur when a monopoly is in existence. The laws of physics simply 
do not apply. Competition simply does not exist. That situation ex- 
ists in the small business market and in the education market and 
it affects minorities the most. 

Let me explain sort of what I’m talking about. Education, if we 
really wanted competitive education, I mean in basketball when 
somebody scores they give the other team the ball. If they lose all 
of their games during the season, they get to pick the best player 
from the draft. Our schools are pathetic, and yet and still they 
don’t get funded more, they get funded less. 

This reduces competition. You failed to deliver and build the next 
generation of competitors. In business, it’s really interesting that — 
that we say it’s a competitive environment when if you live in the 
real world out here in business, you find that you go and talk to 
other businesses and you say, look I can save you money. And the 
answer is, what do I need that for? And why do they say that? 
They say it for real legitimate business reasons. 

They have relationships with other people. They’d rather pay 
more and keep those relationships than compete anything. Com- 
petition to business is evil. It’s a very evil thing. No business wants 
to compete unless they absolutely are forced to. And so they don’t 
typically compete. Most companies, and I won’t mention any names 
but most companies, and I think someone on the panel mentioned 
one of them, will intentionally not compete projects because it’s 
more expensive to compete. Competition is expensive. It requires 
that you look at all the competitors, that you decide which one is 
the best. 

If you already have someone you know can do the job, why com- 
pete? Or only compete to get a price so that that competitor can 
reduce his price, and you get the benefit of competition, but not the 
cost of it. 

So in the business world, we have this non-competitive thing 
going on, and it’s all because there is a monopoly. And that monop- 
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oly forces the inability to compete for small businesses. It doesn’t 
just affect minority business. It actually affects every business 
across the board. 

So we have monopolies that don’t allow the competition to occur 
in the business world, we have this monopoly that doesn’t allow 
competition to occur in the education world, and we get these re- 
sults that these guys have basically talked about. And it’s sort of 
like my nose is running, but you know. I’m not fighting the cold 
I’m just wiping my nose. 

We can’t change this, and the solution is really simple. We can 
change this, if not overnight, over some period of time. The way to 
change this is to really reinvigorate this country and promote com- 
petition. People say, you know, why do African Americans excel in 
sports so well? Well there’s simple reasons why. The reasons why 
is that there are defined set of rules. Those rules are enforced. In 
the business economy, there is a defined set of rules, but none of 
them are enforced. 

And so you don’t get the same result that you get in sports. But 
if the competition fields are level and opened up, you will get basi- 
cally exact same result you get in the sporting arena. You will get 
a healthy set of competitors competing for contract and — and 
money, and lifestyles that currently the majority enjoys. 

In addition to that, all of a sudden these other problems will 
somehow tend to go away. When people start to make money, when 
people are building cities and environments and communities, all 
of a sudden their kids do a lot better in school. So these things are 
self defeating and self — how do you say that? They defeat them- 
selves. 

So when things are bad, they will continue to feed on themselves. 
And when things are good, they will also produce continually good 
results. So my plea really, is that we open up the doors for competi- 
tion. That for people that are really willing to look and open their 
eyes and see what the competitive landscape looks like for small 
business, and see the way the majority literally just cheats to get 
ahead and stay ahead. 

Monopolies can’t help but abuse their monopoly power. And it’s 
not like they’re either good, bad or evil. They just do what’s most 
important for their business model. And so you can fault the result, 
but you can’t fault — you really must fault the system that makes 
the result come out the way it does. So, thank you for your time. 

Ms. Bono. Thank you. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Before we go on to the next panel, 
I just wanted to acknowledge one of our principles here from Car- 
son High School, Mr. Douglas Wainright. Mr. Wainright, he’s one 
of the principals of the fine Carson High School. Good seeing you 
here. Thank you. 

Ms. Bono. Now we’ll move on to John Bryant, founder and CEO 
of Operation Hope, Incorporated. 

Mr. Bryant. Good morning. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. You have five minutes. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN BRYANT, FOUNDER AND CEO, 
OPERATION HOPE, INC. 

Mr. Bryant. Before I read my formal remarks which will be 
about five minutes in length, I do want to just lay a template out 
by saying that there is a new economy that is before us is. It is 
a reality. I would not be surprised if half of all commerce in the 
next five to seven years is electronic commerce. And as my friend 
Kevin Ross would say when you get in front of the town — get in 
front crowd, they’re going to parade. 

We’ve got to find a way to make something positive out of some- 
thing which could be potentially damaging. The capitalist market 
that we have in America today is a wonderful market, but nothing 
in the absolute except God is good. 

Those things kept in balance can be good. Alcohol in balance re- 
duces heart failure. Drugs on balance are prescribed. All things in 
balance, including the information technology age can be for good. 
So first and foremost before I give these remarks I’d like to, of 
course, commend my friend and Congresswoman Juanita 
Millender-McDonald, to Congresswoman Bono and the other distin- 
guished members of the Empowerment Subcommittee of the Small 
Business Committee of the LJ.S. House of Representatives. I thank 
you, of course, for having me here today. 

Operation Hope, which I represent, is America’s first nonprofit 
investment bank serving the underserved communities of America. 
I’m here to share with you my vision for a brick and mortar infor- 
mation technology learning tool and a practical means of bridging 
the digital divide. 

It is called the Inner City Cyber Cafe, and it is sponsored by Op- 
eration Hope. 

I want to provide a subtext here. The portals that have been cre- 
ated by many African American and Latinos to bridge digital divide 
often times just enable more middle class black folks to talk to 
more middle class black folks. Or more middle class Latinos to 
communicate with more middle class Latinos. We’re not bridging 
the digital divide. We’re just walking across the street. We have to 
go to the people where they are. Going to the market. 

Since 1992, the year of the civil unrest here in Los Angeles, Op- 
eration Hope has literally done this in the area of economic edu- 
cation, economic literacy, banking and finance. Meeting the people 
where they are and finding unique and innovative ways to bridge 
the divide for them in economic education and economic oppor- 
tunity. 

The operational strategy of going to the market has netted re- 
sults. We have invested some sixty million dollars ($60 million) 
into south central, east L.A. with some sixty partners, bank part- 
ners in tow educating some fifteen thousand adults and thirty-eight 
thousand youths in economic education and economic literacy. 
Every loan before is paid as agreed. 

Bridging the digital divide, a place to sit. Operation Hope now 
seeks to utilize this same direct bottom up entrepreneurial ap- 
proach to bridging the digital divide in inner city and underserved 
communities. The Inner City Cyber Cafe, now located at 3721 
South La Brea in Central L.A. is a bold, yet fairly straightforward 
empowerment initiative of Operation Hope joining other innovative 
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initiative like the Urban League Business Development Center de- 
signed to literally bridge the technological and prospective gaps 
separating inner city and mainstream communities. We’re not 
dumb, or stupid, or misinformed, or ill-informed at worse. 

The Inner City Cafe, — Cyber Cafe, complete with gourmet coffee 
kiosk will provide the local community with a comfortable, relaxed 
and positive atmosphere in which to meet to conduct e-commerce 
related business and research, to hold one on one business meet- 
ings, and to unleash the enormous power of the internet and world 
wide web. 

The Cyber Cafe, has eighteen cutting edge technology stations, 
and through a unique partnership with leading edge high tech 
hardware and software providers, access to the most cutting edge 
up to date pc tools and equipment available today. 

Valuable market research. We’re not asking for a hand out, but 
a hand up. These cyber cafes which — with privacy authorization by 
the clients will provide valuable research back to the companies 
seeking to do business in these markets. The growth — the area 
with the highest growth of internet use in today’s market irrespec- 
tive of race are African Americans. That is the highest number of 
increase of users of the internet. 

Education. Working closely with software manufacturer Intuit, 
the manufacturer of the immensely popular financial software 
Quicken and Quickbooks, Operation Hope using the power of tech- 
nology also plans to teach the individual financial responsibility 
ethic to low and moderate income individuals with a genuine desire 
to learn and better themselves. 

We are working closely with a full time information system tech- 
nician who will be there to help them operate the systems and to 
provide education free of charge on our computers every night of 
the week that the Cyber Cafe, is open and it will be open from 9:00 
in the morning until 9:00 at night. 

Division. Inaugurated by Vice President Gore on April 15th, the 
first Inner City Cyber Cafe, came on line with a mission no only 
to provide learning, but to make learning cool. Aesthetically pleas- 
ing to the eye, the Cyber Cafe, features a twenty-five — twenty five 
hundred square foot footprint and an attractive and easy to use 
gourmet coffee kiosk, DVD movies, high speed internet connections, 
because we meet not only information but entertainment; we call 
it infotainment, cutting edge hardware and software, an Inner City 
Cyber Cafe, website and web portal, and most importantly, tech- 
nology education. 

In closing, the partners. The private/public partners for this inno- 
vative collaborative, an on the ground model for bridging the divide 
includes the U.S. Economic Development Administration, the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Intuit, P.S.I. Net, GTE, Unisys, E.D.P. 
Furniture and Turner Construction. 

As a result of the Union Bank and Operation Hope acquisition 
of a 45% interest in Next Check Cashing Network recently, we 
hope to move folks from check cashing customers to depository cus- 
tomers. We now have access to six hundred thousand of their low 
income customers who we also hope to link to the Inner City Cyber 
Cafe, network, and to give them a hand up, then a hand over. 
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Yes, the Cyber Cafe, is now up and running. We also believe it 
can be self sustainable. We believe that there’s enough revenue 
that can come from fifty cents per minute usage — I’m sorry, yes 
fifty cents per minute usage, and if you buy a cup of coffee, half 
off, to sustain the operation of this Cyber Cafe. In that way, it’s 
doing well by doing good. 

And I close my comments by making a commitment. We commit 
today to build an Inner City Cyber Cafe, in every one of our exist- 
ing operational banking centers. That means our operational bank- 
ing center in WattsAVillowbrook, the district of Congresswoman 
Juanita Millender-McDonald, within twelve months we will build a 
Cyber Cafe, in your district. 

Ms. Bono. Thank you. 

And now we’ll move on to Perry Parks for a technology dem- 
onstration. Correct? Perry is the Vice-President of Government and 
Public Relations with Media One. 

STATEMENT OF PERRY PARKS, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC RELATIONS, MEDIA ONE 

Mr. Parks. Perry Parks, Media One, Vice President, Government 
and Public Affairs. 

First of all, I want to thank the distinguished panel for inviting 
me out today for this particular inquiry. And I want to take the 
opportunity — the agenda said technical demonstration. So we will 
have that done on CD Rom, but I want to kind of set the context 
for the demonstration. 

First of all, I think that as we start talking about the digital di- 
vide, the agenda and material that we have seen so far has billed 
infrastructure as a very important aspect of that. It’s not the total 
aspect, but it’s a foundational piece, and that Media One essen- 
tially is an infrastructure builder. It’s a cable network that has 
been investing and deploying high speed internet cable plant na- 
tionally, but in California in particular. 

As we sit here today. Media One and the franchises that it covers 
in its franchise then, has built 75% of all its franchises to seven 
hundred and fifty mega hertz two way capability, and we’re deploy- 
ing products in the market. In California and in the 37th District 
in particular, by the end of the year we will be 100% deployed here 
with that two way capability in residential neighborhoods. 

The reason this is important is that this is the backbone infra- 
structure that will provide high speed internet access to these com- 
munities in the 37th Congressional District and all districts that 
we provide service in. 

We have invested over seven billion dollars ($7 billion) starting 
in 1996 to upgrade our networks nationally, and over five hundred 
sixty-nine million ($569 million) in California. We have upgraded 
these networks and it pretty much positions us to be in a very com- 
petitive positive posture with other telecommunication providers 
like the Bell operating companies, direct satellite and wireless. 

On the previous panel, one of the speakers indicated that it was 
all going to be wireless. I hope not, given that we have five hun- 
dred and sixty-nine million dollars ($569 million) invested here. To 
think I was going to be out of business in five years. 
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But I think what it points to is the fact there are going to be 
multiple platforms that are going to be available in these commu- 
nities, wire, hard wire, wireless satellite, that are going to provide 
the foundation of competition for these particular communities. 

What we’ve seen since our deployment is we actually have seen 
prices begin to come down. We are providing our high speed inter- 
net access at thirty-nine ninety-five ($39.95) a month. Prior to our 
deployment, it was a minimum eighty-four dollars ($84) or eighty- 
nine dollars ($89) a month and the speeds were about half as fast. 
And there’s discussion now that it’s going to drop another ten dol- 
lars ($10) to twenty-nine ninety-five ($29.95) a month. So as the 
competition begins to take hold here, we’ll be seeing prices come 
down and more access will be made available to the people in this 
particular community. 

We’ve launched three products. High speed internet access. 
We’ve launched digital telephone in direct competition with the 
telephone company, and we’re launching digital satellite — digital 
television now to compete with the direct satellite companies offer- 
ing two hundred, two hundred fifty channels of product. 

The map in your folder that I passed out and the one that the 
audience can see on the wall depicts where Media One properties 
are deployed in Southern California. And what you can see that is 
that we have actually upgraded every community that we’re serv- 
ing. 

Now what we’ve done essentially is we’ve connected over eight 
hundred thousand homes in California to a two way network, and 
we’ve also connected over fourteen thousand schools to the network 
using video product. Where we’re beginning to approach this notion 
of a digital divide isn’t in the hardware, it’s more or less in what 
I’m going to call the peopleware and information ware. 

The schools that we’ve approached, we’re actually offering school 
connections at no cost. We’ll provide that free, and we’ve sent out 
letters to every school in our service area, and we’ve gotten about 
two hundred and — two hundred and twenty-six responses back that 
have indicated a desire to want more information or to be installed, 
and we’ve installed eighteen of those schools so far to date with a 
connection to the internet. 

I think that what it points to is that this notion of build it and 
they will come isn’t necessarily going to hold true in this particular 
market. I think that what it points to is that where the digital di- 
vide exists, it exists in the literacy levels that were pointed out ear- 
lier. It exists in the lack of familiarity with the technology that 
maybe our school personnel and other community people have. It 
exists in the lack of wiring or the capability wire facilities. 

So I think that the infrastructure is in place and that we have 
been able to now identify where the digital divide is actually exist- 
ing, and I think it is existing in the area of people, software, lit- 
eracy, those particular kind of issues where I guess the good new 
is is that we do know how to attack those particular problems if 
we focus our attention on those issues. The community and this 
country is pretty creative enough to come up with those solutions. 

At the local level, I think that it’s important to us that we recog- 
nize as a business given that we’ve wired communities that are 
predominantly minority that we’re looking for a return on that in- 
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vestment. That the community isn’t going to come immediately to 
these particular products without some outreach and education, 
and some solutions to this issue about the digital divide. 

We have been looking at solutions both internally and externally 
and what we have been doing and experimenting with these solu- 
tions, and I have some of the boards up here, is that we have Cul- 
ver City High School that we’ve developed a hundred and thirty 
computer labs at that particular school to support education in that 
particular community. 

We have taken Challengers Boys Club as a community service 
center in South Central L.A., coupled it with the Venice Dream 
Team, which is a nonprofit organization which is training kids in 
the use of photographic information. 

We’re marrying out network, the photographic capability and the 
internet by hosting and putting on line these photographs and dig- 
ital stories that are going to be developed by kids in the community 
for the community. We’ve billed it as — over here I have behind me 
the broadband stories which is the theme, but the website that it’s 
hosted on is called Street Scenes. So it’s on line and hosted, and 
the kids are Street Scenes. 

Street Scenes, Street Scenes; it’s a website, 
www.streetscenes.net. And these kids now from Venice are teach- 
ing kids over at Challengers in South L.A. how to use the camera, 
how to use the equipment, how to use their stories and write for 
on-line applications. So those are some of the areas that we’re be- 
ginning to do the experimenting in. 

We’ve looked at other models that begin to be a win/win, and I 
think that’s important given that we are business in the — in the 
business of trying to make a return on profit. It’s important that 
in partnerships we look at win/win opportunities. 

I had the opportunity to visit a school district down in San Diego 
exploring this opportunity — this notion, and it’s called Lemon 
Grove School District. The thing that’s interesting about that 
school district is they’ve made some investments already in build- 
ing servers at the school district site, and they’re putting what 
they’re calling thin server clients in student — in classrooms and in 
student’s homes that limit somewhat the capability that you can 
access on the internet. 

But at their server they host those programs and that software 
that’s used by teachers and give them some access to on-line por- 
tals and websites that are appropriate for education. And they’re 
putting in the student’s homes. 

What this allows is that teachers and parents to communicate, 
student to student communication, and what they are finding is 
that there is an increase in the average daily attendance which is 
bringing dollars to this poor school district in San Diego. 

Through the e-reg monies and through other subsidies, the sys- 
tem down there is offering the service at a discount rate, like nine- 
teen dollars ($19) a month in a community that would be histori- 
cally under penetrated in San Diego. And they’re beginning to see 
a lift and rise in the penetration at nineteen dollars ($19) a month. 
So nineteen dollars ($19) a month isn’t sixty dollars ($60) a month, 
but if you have the capital investment in the ground, some money 
is better than no money. 
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So it begins to be a win/win for the company because they’re be- 
ginning to see growth and penetration. They’re educating a new 
generation of student who will be familiar with the technology 
which will make them a more likely purchaser of the technology in 
the future. The school district is getting increased attendance and 
education is improving. 

That seems to me to be the kind of models that we ought to be 
searching for in terms of deployment in our schools to support the 
closing of this particular gap. 

So with that, what I’d like to do is bring Brian Thatcher up so 
that we can give you a quick example of why we think high speed 
internet access is important and one of the roles it might play with 
the high speed applications in an e-commerce world. 

What we’re going to attempt to do is show you first of all, a dem- 
onstration or example of the download speeds compared to the 
standard dial up modem. So as Brian begins to show that, what 
you’ll see is that the standard dial up modem moves information 
very slowly. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. That screen right there is in the 
way of our seeing it. 

Ms. Bono. Can you move that visual? 

Mr. Parks. Okay, so what was just demonstrated there is that 
the picture of the balloon on my right is up, the dial up modem is 
still trying to process the information. What this means essentially 
is people will not have the patience in an information age to sit 
there and wait for the information to upload. They’re going to want 
in instantly and they’re going to want it quickly. And so this — 
these are examples of the comparative speeds in terms of audio, 
photograph and video. It shows you the speed at which it can be 
accessed. 

If we go to the video, video is a lot more intensive application, 
so it downloads at a slower speed on the dial up and a little bit 
slower on our Media One Roadrunner. But again, it’s quite dra- 
matic in terms of the comparison. 

One of the other applications that we can use is the photographic 
scenes that will allow you to explore items, locations, materials, in 
a hundred and sixty degree kind of format. So if we can bring up, 
what it allows you to do from your home is to go to a particular 
location. See if we can get it up. 

[Pause.] 

Mr. Parks. Okay now, with your mouse then you can move that 
scene three hundred and sixty degrees to different views, perspec- 
tives on the location. Now where I think this begins to have a tie- 
in to e-commerce is that if small businesses are putting products 
on line, if you’re selling a home, or whatever the product might be, 
you could put in on line and people get more than just a two di- 
mensional view of that particular product. 

So with that particular capability you know, small businesses 
that can develop their own websites, the Cyber Cafe, is an exam- 
ple, could have both a camera internally so people could check out 
who’s in the caf, at home, and they could see that Joe is down there 
and go down and say well I can meet Joe at the caf, because I can 
see he’s there. 
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Or, you might have some other product that you might want to 
use that you want to make available to the entire community. So 
what I’m saying I think here, is that the infrastructure, the capa- 
bility is there. The 37th Congressional District is, from an infra- 
structure point of view, is up and ready to go. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Schools and all? 

Mr. Parks. Well it passes the schools. Like I said before, I think 
the issue here is being able to work through the educational bu- 
reaucracy to make sure that we can get those products into the 
schools, and we’re working that every day. Right now, our commit- 
ment this year is to wire at least sixty schools in the southern Cali- 
fornia area so that they are high speed internet capable. And we 
have a commitment to do 100%, you know, over time. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Let me just ask you. I’ve got to ask 
this question. Sixty schools you want to wire. How are you going 
to do that? What technology are you going to use wire those sixty 
schools? What would be the criteria? 

Mr. Parks. I think that the criteria is first come, first served. I 
mean, what we’ve done as I said before, is that we have mailed out 
letters introducing and letting schools know that we are — our plan 
is passing their school, that we have a commitment to providing 
them the drop and the access at no cost, and the cable modem at 
no cost, and we’re waiting on responses back. So it will be on a first 
come, first served basis that we will do that. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. In the K-12 or the — colleges? 

Mr. Parks. K through 12, and including private parochial schools 
as well. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. So then you’re talking about an 
abundance of requests coming in for sixty schools. 

Mr. Parks. Well you would think so. But what I have so far out 
of the fourteen thousand — fourteen hundred that we’ve mailed out 
so far we’ve had two hundred that have responded and we started 
these — the mailing in October of 1997. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. So apparently you’re saying four- 
teen hundred that you’ve mailed out. So you’ve already narrowed 
that universe. Fourteen hundred. Who are the fourteen hundred? 

Mr. Parks. The fourteen hundred schools are the schools that 
are — I misspoke there. I said — there are fourteen hundred schools 
that are in the Media One service area. Those are the schools that 
we pass and that would be eligible for and have access to the serv- 
ices that I’m talking about. 

So we’ve mailed letters and made calls to the fourteen hundred 
schools introducing and letting them know that this service is 
available at no charge. We started that in October of ’97. To date, 
we’ve had two hundred and fifty that have responded to the letters. 
And we have eighteen of those that have been installed. 

So part of that process is working through the school’s bureauc- 
racy to get installed, and I think the other part of it is that some 
schools, or a lot of schools aren’t quite up to speed on how to ad- 
dress it or what they need to do internally. So I think that that’s 
where the problem lies. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. So the more — their inability to have 
the capability of knowing how to respond to you as opposed to bu- 
reaucracy? 
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Mr. Parks. Yeah. I think it’s a number of things. I think that 
part of it is — is internal — it could he internal wiring issues. The 
other factor is that some of the schools have already been wired by 
Pac Bell on their service. So there’s that — so you eliminate some 
there. And then some of it, I think, has to do with just a lack of 
familiarity with the technology and how to address it and how to 
use it. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I would like to think it’s the latter 
as opposed to bureaucracy because that’s when I would have to 
come in and see what’s going on, folks not wanting to move an 
agenda of tomorrow for students today. And so with that, that’s 
why I wanted to know if it’s more one thing than the other. 

Congresswoman, I just had to ask the question. 

Ms. Bono. Well, if you’d like to go ahead and start your formal 
questioning, perhaps you can do that. But just to remind every- 
body, if we could try to wrap up by 12:45. The staff and everybody 
has a long way to go to get to Mecca this afternoon before traffic. 
So 12:45 is a realistic goal, I would appreciate that. Thank you. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. And you have me traveling too, Ma- 
dame Chair. 

Let me just continue with you then Mr. Parks, Perry. Let me ask 
you a question. We’re talking about e-commerce, and we’re talking 
about that being really the most — it’s really an issue that has not 
tapped into my community in a big way or in my understanding 
of the businesses I’ve talked with. 

They’re not provided this or do not have the capabilities of even 
running an e-commerce component, if you will. What would you 
say, how many small businesses have you come across who is using 
broadband capabilities, if any? 

Mr. Parks. Well, speaking from the Media One experience right 
now, we’re primarily a residential service and we 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. You don’t need to answer that. 

Mr. Parks. Well I’m going to tell you, I think that — no, I don’t 
know of any at this juncture. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Okay LynneJoy, how many you 
come in contact with your small business — position of serving small 
businesses? How many have broadband capabilities? 

Ms. Rogers. Very few have broadband. Very few. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. How many of them really have 
internet capabilities? 

Ms. Rogers. Very few. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. That’s right. 

Ms. Rogers. DSL has emerged, however the majority of the busi- 
nesses that we work with are still using dial up access which is 
why become an e-commerce shop primarily. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Uh huh. 

Ms. Rogers. Those that can afford DSL, they are using DSL but 
it’s a very small number of businesses. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. So there is a need, Lynne I’ll stick 
with you, business development centers is a critical need for small 
businesses? 

Ms. Rogers. It’s a very critical need. We’re one of, I think it’s 
sixty-five minority businesses funded by the Minority Business De- 
velopment Agency. We are the only minority business development 
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center in that network that has a focus on information technology 
and e-commerce. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. The only one? 

Ms. Rogers. Only one. We do training for entrepreneurs. We had 
been doing that even before we had the minority business develop- 
ment site. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Are you going to get any funding 
from SBA? 

Ms. Rogers. No. No, we seek no funding from SBA. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. All right, so you’re the only one who 
provides this technology? 

Ms. Rogers. From the perspective of consultation and training, 
yes. We’re business consultants and we actually go into the busi- 
nesses and we look at the operations. We make determinations of 
what they’re software applications would be based on their oper- 
ations and their current infrastructure. 

We look at their employees and make determinations as to what 
their current skill levels are, and what training would be necessary 
in order to bring those employees’ skills up to par in order to be 
able to operate some of the software applications. But the reason 
we offer those services is that, you know, our primary base of busi- 
nesses are mostly African American, primarily African American, 
but Latino and Asian as well have the least access to technology 
infrastructure. 

And that’s essentially what I was referring to in my comments. 
Small business, and here in California you have a disproportionate 
number of minority businesses. There are — in fact, we have the 
largest population of minority businesses located in California and 
more specifically 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. So if they’re not internet capable, 
how can they then do e-commerce? 

Ms. Rogers. That’s the issue. I mean, it’s — when you talk about 
being internet capable, you know, anybody can acquire it. Sure, 
small business can be nineteen ninety five ($19.95) a month. You 
get dial up access and you get on the internet. And I think we need 
to be clear when we talk about a digital divide. It’s not just gaining 
access to the internet. 

It’s not just having the ability to be able to surf the internet. 
That’s why I made the comments that I made earlier. It’s the abil- 
ity to be able to afford the technological infrastructure that helps 
to really create the competitiveness that is necessary in order to be 
efficient and effective in any kind of business today. And that’s 
what is difficult for small business, and it’s continuing to be dif- 
ficult. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Let’s see, here. We are running on — 
the creation of manufacturing jobs in our urban communities is 
still top priority, although trends show differently. Manufacturing 
jobs, many of them are gone for the most part. 

Ms. Rogers. I know. They are gone. But you’d be amazed at the 
number of well meaning developers that still continue to look at 
manufacturing even in the City of Los Angeles as opportunities for 
neighborhoods and communities to be able to participate in those — 
it’s still labor, it’s unrealistic, but that’s what’s happening. There 
is less emphasis, if you will, on technology training. There is not 
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as much emphasis as there needs to he in the world today. And it’s 
not just for 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I just want to know, emphasis on 
the what? On technology training? Just basic in your adult, job 
training centers, or where? 

Ms. Rogers. You have it in the adult schools. I think you have 
some programs. The question becomes, once you go through those 
programs do you have enough — do you have enough training to be 
able to compete for the jobs that are available today? If that were 
the case, then we certainly would not be importing as many tech- 
nologists as we are. 

There’s a reason why, you know, we’re going through the same 
thing right now that this country went through a hundred years 
ago. When we were going from the agricultural society to the in- 
dustrial society, there was a great immigration, greater immigra- 
tion. And of course there was no need for people that looked like 
us, because you know, slave labor was obsolete as a result of auto- 
mation. Now in Jeremy Rifkin’s book. The End of Work, it talks 
very much about the technological evolution and the impact that 
it’s had on African Americans. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Let me ask you this. I know that 
time is low, but I’m going to throw a phrase out there and I want 
you to end it. Small businesses need what to survive? 

Ms. Rogers. Small businesses need information technology, af- 
fordable information technology, infrastructure development. Right 
now, for a small business to be able to do what most businesses do 
very naturally, establishes networks, what they call extranets and 
intranets, it would be almost very difficult for small businesses to 
be able to afford that right now. 

We’re also talking about the distribution network. When I talk 
about the phone systems, and it’s not picking on one phone system 
against the other, phone systems right now. I’m not talking cable, 
but even any distribution system as it relates to getting access to 
the internet or getting access to a direct line of commerce, is be- 
coming increasingly more expensive. 

And that’s an issue. Deregulation has made telephones more ex- 
pensive. I got a bill yesterday from AT&T saying we’re getting 
ready to change our calling card rates from twenty-five cents ($.25) 
a minute to ninety-nine cents ($.99) a minute. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. And the deregulation was supposed 
to bring about competition. 

Ms. Rogers. Absolutely, and so the idea affordability is really 
one of the issues that we really need to deal with when we start 
talking about access to technology. What are we talking about and 
what are the affordable aspects as it relates to access. If it’s not 
affordable, you’re not going to be able to access it. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. California has, or Los Angeles has 
more small businesses than any other state, did you say? Or what 
was that comment? 

Ms. Rogers. We have more small businesses more specifically in 
southern California as a whole. Small business plays more of a role 
in the economy than anyplace else because southern California as 
you know, there are very few corporations headquartered here. You 
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have a lot of corporations that have a presence, but they are not 
headquartered here. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. That’s correct. 

Ms. Rogers. So small business is really the engine that is driv- 
ing our economy. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. There is no doubt about it, and also 
has been and continues. I’m sure, to be the ones who provide the 
job. We understand that. 

Ms. Rogers. That’s correct. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Mr. — okay, Mr. Covington, you said 
competition to business is evil? Can you please explain, or as my 
grandchildren would say, would you ’splain that to me? 

Mr. Covington. Yes, it’s really interesting. It’s evil because it 
costs a lot of money to compete, and then so businesses don’t want 
to compete. Let’s say a company has a bunch of sub-contracts and 
they want to find the best contract for them. It’s easier to go with 
the contract base you already have than to go out and compete, you 
know, against several other 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. You cannot sit on your laurels Mr. 
Covington. You have got to be competitive in this world of competi- 
tion, for heaven’s sake. 

Mr. Covington. I would say 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. You cannot just continue to say, I 
have this product. It’s a good product. I have these few people who 
are going to buy this product, so I am happy in my own little place. 
Competition is real. Competition is growth, is it not? 

Mr. Covington. It absolutely is, and that’s one of the reasons 
why we really believe that more competition should be instituted, 
especially in private business. I think the government 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. So it’s not evil then? 

Mr. Covington. Oh no, it’s not really evil. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Okay. 

Mr. Covington. No, it’s really good. But it’s not practiced in 
business, and you know, sometimes I sit back and I sort of put my- 
self in their position, and you wonder, you know, would I do the 
same thing? And you know, it would be hard to put another cost 
into your system when you have other competitors out there that 
are doing the same thing you’re doing. So it’s the system more 
than 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I suppose I agree with you to some 
degree, but let’s say this. You used the metaphor of the basketball 
or some sports figure, but that sports person, albeit basketball, 
baseball, or whatever, golf or whatever, they come with their prod- 
uct. They come with a skill to sell and so they do come with some- 
thing that provides them the opportunity to go into this arena of 
competitiveness. 

Mr. Covington. Absolutely, but one of the things that I 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Is that not the same as business? 

Mr. Covington. In a way, but not the same. I used to work at 
a company called TRW. It’s a great company. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I have it in my district. 

Mr. Covington. Yes, and one of the things that you’ll notice, I 
mean, they went out and found all of us engineers from all over 
the country. Their requirements are that you have to have a 4.0 
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GPA. Well everybody walks in with a 4.0. Everybody is capable. 
When it conies time to promote somebody, they don’t promote the 
best guy. You only have to be in the average, somewhere in the 
middle somewhere. So it’s sort of nebulous. It’s not like in sports 
where you can go out there and slam dunk. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. We don’t call that competitiveness, 
we call that bias. 

Mr. Covington. Well it’s called 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Is that not true? 

Mr. Covington. Well it’s called grading on the curve. If every- 
body is as good, then the curve is somewhere in the middle. So, you 
know, you don’t really always get the best guy. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. In politics we certainly understand 
that. It’s not always the best guy or girl that wins. 

Mr. Covington. You guys have a more competitive environment 
in that you have to go out and fight every four or six years, and 
then they get you back here. But nobody else has to do that, and 
in a lot of situations they typically pick — ^you know, the easiest 
route is to find someone they’re already working with. Every — 
every large manufacturer today is reducing their contractor role, 
not increasing them. They want to reduce them. They want to go 
through — if they had their way, they really want to go through one 
person and let them worry about all the other ones. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. We understand that. We’re looking 
at contract bundling, and we’re looking at all those things that 
seem to be sometimes, seemingly adverse to small businesses. 

Mr. Covington. Well the real danger is that, you know, and I 
know you guys are politicians, but I may be as crazy as a road liz- 
ard when you take my taxes, but please give them back to me 
when you start looking at these contracts. You know, a lot of these 
companies that exist were funded by the government, and as inept 
as people say the government is, I mean it’s producing 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Be careful young man. 

Mr. Covington. It’s producing all this economic growth. I mean, 
there are two factors that produce everything we have 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I hear what you’re saying. 

Mr. Covington. Semi conductors and the internet both created 
by the government. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Yes, yes, yes. We hear you. So when 
big businesses no longer need all the contracts. They should pro- 
vide the tax credits, is what you’re saying. 

Mr. Covington. Well let’s be sure we can get our money back. 
To the extent that they get their money back, we’d like to get ours 
back too. I don’t know how many seats in Congress we paid for, 
but 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. You’re wanting what, getting your 
money back? 

Mr. Covington. Exactly, our tax money. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Okay. 

Mr. Covington. That percentage that everyone else gets, our 
percentage goes 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Well we’re working on that. This is 
one democrat who has told the President himself and Cene 
Sperling, his advisor, that we need to do tax credits. That we need 
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to do some, you know, tax credits, in other words. I did tell him 
that. It may not he as onerous as my friend to my left, oh to my 
left. Hey that’s pretty good. 

Ms. Bono. How did that happen? 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Anyway, I do feel that there should 
he some tax credits, and so we’re looking at that and I’m trying to 
push that with the President. We need them. 

Mr. Covington. I’m more referring to when you — when the gov- 
ernment lets contracts, that they’re giving them all to someone 
else. They aren’t giving — I mean, I don’t care if it’s a janitorial joh. 
Give them all janitorial jobs. But just give back the money so it 
comes back to the community. We don’t get back. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Let me ask you, both of you, what 
would be most helpful for getting small businesses into the e-com- 
merce world. One liners, can’t give you a lot of them because I 
want to go to John for the Cyber Cafe. So what will be most helpful 
to getting small business into the e-commerce? 

Mr. Covington. I agree that, I really believe that LynneJoy Rog- 
ers and people like her need to train them, because we build them 
and we have more trouble when we build 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Build them. Build what? 

Mr. Covington. Build corporate intranets and internets and 
extranets. We build those sites for 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Engineers and all? 

Mr. Covington. Yeah, we build them so that people can — can 
maximize the way they do business inside their business and maxi- 
mize the way they sell their products to the external companies. 
And we build those things, but it’s difficult when you don’t under- 
stand what’s possible. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. As we look at people now on line 
from using the internet for buying food, clothing, cars, Christmas 
cards, other things, we had better look to see what we need for 
small businesses 

Mr. Covington. Absolutely. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald [continuing]. Because e-commerce is 
real and people will find it will become a very biased system in the 
long run because you have folks who don’t surf that internet who 
are going to your mainstream malls and all getting these products. 

And they’re paying the taxes for the folks who are internetting — 
internetting, oh good word, people on the internet are not paying 
basically for those things that they’re buying. So you know, it be- 
comes an issue of they have not been having to pay for the haves 
who don’t have to pay. So it’s indeed an issue. 

John. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes ma’am. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Cyber Cafe. I’m happy that you’re 
providing one in my district soon. Will it provide jobs in the long 
run? 

Mr. Bryant. I think that if it succeeds in its mission of educating 
people, educating business entrepreneurs enough to give them the 
kind of self esteem and what I call education affluence, to go out 
and have — what Lynne referred to is an integrated perspective. An 
integrated perspective mean they will create small business and 
the will create jobs. If they are not successful in doing that, they 
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will not. And make it clear, I want to be judged mostly based on 
results. 

So you know, the jury is still out on that. I would like the Con- 
gresswoman to answer very quickly the question of what’s that one 
thing you mentioned that is important. Federal Reserve Chairman 
Greenspan said at the White House Conference on the New Econ- 
omy two weeks ago with the President, he said that there are two 
irreversible assets in America and we all just sat on the edge of 
our seats. 

My God, everything’s a reversible asset. You look at a dot com 
today, they’re a dot gone tomorrow. Everything a reversible asset. 
And he said, no there are two irreversible assets, and we were all 
waited for a moment and the pause came. He said it’s education 
or information and access. Once you got them, you don’t ever not 
have them. 

And so I think that it really comes down to what I think every- 
body saying is that education is liberation. No matter what you’re 
talking about. It first and foremost has to be about education. That 
give you kind of comfort and self-esteem to deal with the con- 
fidence, technology or anything else, competition. Whatever else is 
out there. And then after I’d say that small business ought to be 
savvy and partner. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Okay, I just want to introduce some 
folks who are in the audience. We have board of trustee members 
of Compton College. I see Mr. Carl Robinson and I see Mr. Ignacio 
Pena. Those two are there. And then I see Councilwoman Marcine 
Shaw from the City of Compton as well. We have with us visiting 
from Ghana, Cape Coast of Ghana, Chief Nana Gyepi, the III. So 
I’m so happy to have you travel so far. 

Madam Chair, thank you so much. 

Ms. Bono. Thank you. Actually, on that note I am going to just 
let you all know that usually in Congress we as Members on the 
dais are allowed five minutes to ask the whole collection of panel- 
ists, but I note that this hearing was important to my colleague 
and was happy to defer as much time as I possibly could to her. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Thank you so much. 

Ms. Bono. Oh, you’re welcome. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Tomorrow, I will say nothing. 

Ms. Bono. No, no, no. I will need your help equally tomorrow. 
So thank you. But I do also — I will not bring questions forward be- 
cause I do have to be on the other side of L.A. actually in forty- 
five minutes. So I’m going to run. So I want to thank this group 
of panelists as well, and one thing that was missing that I would 
have loved to have the opportunity to have and it’s just an informal 
request, is your biographies because I’m very impressed with each 
and every one of you, and I would love to know who you are and 
where you come from other than what I see in my notes here. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. You cannot steal them. They belong 
to me. 

Ms. Bono. But I would like to, if that’s possible, you know not 
a formal request of the Committee, but just to my staff at some 
point in time or my office. Because I will steal you at some point 
in time. So I want to thank you all and thank those of you who 
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stayed with us through the morning for being here as well. And 
that concludes the hearing. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Madame Chair, I’m sure you want 
to join me in thanking all of our staff who’s been absolutely bril- 
liant helping us to this today. 

Ms. Bono. Yes, thank you. I do thank the staff. Thank each and 
every one of you as well. 

[^^ereupon, at 12:16 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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ONLINE CONTENT FOR LOW-INCOME 
AND UNDERSERVED AMERICANS 


THE CHILDREN'S PARTNERSHIP 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

THE DIGITAL DIVIDE'S NEW FRONTIER 

Computers and the Internet are revolutionizing the \va)’s 
people learn, communicate, and earn a Imng. "Vet study after 
study lias shown that America faces a signihcanc and trou- 
bling "digital divide" between those who have access to 
online information and opportunities and tliose who do not. 
While this digital divide has received a lot of attention from 
the press, policymakers, and the Internet industry, an impor- 
tant aspect has been neglected: content. This new dimension 
of the digital divide is lieginntng to take shape, however, and 
is having a profound impact on young people and those who 
guide and leach them. 

Through its five years of work to bridge the digital dhide. 
The Children's Partnership has found that it is as important 
to create useful content on the Internet - material and 
applications chat serve the needs and interests of millions of 
low-income and underserved Internet users - as it is to pro- 
vide computers and Internet connections- For Americans at 
risk of being left behind, useful content includes the follow'- 
ing: (1) employment, education, bu.sine.ss development and 
ocher information; (2) information that can be clearly 
understood by limited-literacy users; (3) information in mul- 
tiple languages; and (4) opportunities to create content and 
interact with it so that it is culturally appropriate. 

This report, the result of nine months of research, analyzes 
this new frontier of the digital divide, j)rovidiiig an analysis 
of the "state of the art" along with reeomiiieiidatioiis for pol- 
icymakers, corporate leadens, technology center staff, philan- 
thropists, and those who work with an<l on liehalf of under- 
served Americans. (L'nderserved Americans, for the pui pose 
of this report, include people who have- low incomes, live in 
rural communities, have limited cdncalion, or an- niernlxtrs 
of racial or ethnic nniiovilie.s.) Our ie.si:arth included discus- 
•sion groups with more than 100 low-ineoine Internet users, 
interviews with nearly 100 coniiniiniiy technology leaders 
and ocher experts, analysis of 1 ,000 Web sile.s, and a review 
of the literature and proini.sing aelivities aei oss the country. 
This report is the latest in a series of "Strategic Audii-s" pro- 
duced bv Tin: (Ihildreirs Parinership on subjects of national 
importance that affect large miinbers of young people. 


This Audit has three purposes: 

1. To de.scribe the groups of .'\inericans who are under.scrvcd 
by Internet cotiictU, what ihese groups warn in the online 
world, and the balTit:rs thev face; 

2. To analyze the online content currently available for low- 
income and undei'served Americans, em]Dhasizing the major 
gaps and the most promising building blocks; and 

3. To provide a road map for action - identifying ways in 
which the public and private sectors working with under- 
served communities can en.surc I'ich and relevant online 
content for Americans at risk of being left behind. 

CONTENT-RELATED BARRIERS: TAKING A HEAVY TOLL 

The Children's Partnership research found that, though 
many underserved communities are gaining access to the 
Internet, many are not benefiting fullv because of barriers 
they face lelated to content. In order to develop a map of 
the key' issues, we focused on four significant barriers that 
affect large numbers of Americans: 

Lack of Local Informadon. Perhaps the most far-reaching 
barrier of all is the scarcity of the kind of informaiion that 
users want most - kx'al inforinatioii about their comnuiiiity. 
W^ile this barrier potentially affects a great many 
.Americans, it dLspropordonately affects Internet users living 
on limited income.s, esjx:< ially tlie nearly 21 million 
Americans over age IS who.st: annual inct)inc is lcs.s than 
$14,150 for a family of three (the level usetl by the federal 
government to define povetrty). 

Literacy Barriers. Online content has been primarily 
designed for Internet users w'ho have discretionary money to 
spend. The vast inajorily of information on the Net is written 
for an audience lliat reads at an average or advanced literacy 
kwcl. Yet 44 million American adults, roughly 22 percent, do 
not have the reading and wTiting skills necessary for I'unc- 
liotiiug in everyday life. 

Language Barriers. Today, an estimated 87 percent of docu- 
ments on the Internet are in English. Yet, at least .32 million 
,\mericans speak a language other than Engli.sh as their pri- 
mary language. They are often left oi.it of the benefits the 
Internet oITers. 

Lack of Cultural Diversity. The Iniernet can be a powerful 
tool to share and celebrate the uniqueness of ctikures in this 
country arul beyotul. However, ticspiie the tremendous surge 
in ethnic portals, rhere Ls a lack of Internet content generat- 
ed by ethnic communities themselves oi organized around 
their unique cultural interests and practices. For many of the 
26 million Americans who are foreign born, the lack of 
cutural diversity iti available eontent serves as a real barrier. 
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AMERICANS POTENTIALLY LJNDERSERVED 
BECAUSE OF INTERNET-CONTENT BARRIERS 


of Inler^t Barrier 

Latik of local iiiformatioB 
Literacy harriers 
Language baniers 
Lack of cultural divcnify* 


f^limated Number of 
AniericaEss Afftscied 
21 miliion 
44 million 
32 million 
2ti million 


A consenpati\-c ostiinate is that ai least 50 Riillitni Americans 
- nniglily 20 percent - face osm fjr more contenr-reiated bar- 
riers that suukI iKLtween ihesn htk.! the benefits liffered fe- 
ihc Internet- 'I'lnist' btirriers are inking- a heavy toB on the 50 
million undersci vcd Americans. A high prcjportion of the 
underserved arc likelv to bectAnu; more active nri?:ens, con- 
sumers, and entrepreneurs in ibis new media, increasing 
ihcir opportunities for success, if Internet content became 
more relevant, anft if underse.rvetl conirnuniiics bad access 
ui eonteti.t-rebieti Mirvices stich a.s training ami technical 
-assisumce- 

WHAT UNDERSERVHD IMTERNET USERS WANT 

Through focus groups with members of ot.r target popula- 
tion and Lhrongb interviews with a variety oi people who 
ivork with miderserved users, we probed to learn what 
nnderservetl Americans want from content on the internet. 

Adults want: 

• lhacticiil tnibi-maiutn focusuvg o\i hxwJ community; 
Loudjohs listings indudhigjohs recfiisrirignttry-lnvi skills 
Local housing listings 
(lommunily iu/rn^meUion 


♦ Ttvfftfniathin ar a baste fitcrary' let'el; 
httpm'flivn for scr-uivig a high srluinl. eqtdvalent^ deggstt 
Orilins mourns ns ■rij?fi<>socl' tP prini -Mnifiriah 
Online learning malmals mill mullimedin amf>onenlx 


• Content fttr non-English speakers: and 
(.hlliiif- hrtminliew. tools 

Online instm<ivmal materitih 
htfmimtion in ruHive Itinguoges 

• Cultural information. 

(Mtural exfihmrfion .md dmlopmenf 

Culhtml spam tihoui l•(h.nic and inc/il ailtiml intemis 

Health mibnsoiion and other vilid iu/onna-lion geared- 
ia pKtticsdar racial and ethmc groups 


ChiMren and youth want: 

• I*ariieipadon and self-expression; 

• H^l^impact paefo^ing with interactivity; 

• MulSiaiedia; and 

• Yotirh-friendly tutorials. 

Both adults and youth want: 

• Easier searching and u-sability; 

• Encoutagetnejtt; and 

• Invoiveinetd. 

THE STATE Cf THE ART 

L'sing what underset vetl users reported they want fi'ctm the 
Internet, The Chiklren's Partnership urilir.ed a coiiibinacion 
of ap{)roaches to explore what i.s av-ailuble on the Web that 
meets these needs. Although we clearly captured only a frag- 
ment of the vast Internet content now avaiTahle, our etne 
Godii^ were conohor-ared by the -.‘aritJiis sources wc nsed- 

We asse^xl J. 000 Web sites frc>m portais that we selected to 
audit bccaitsc they repr csciiL according to users and iufornv- 
ants wc worked with, some of the best on fbe Web. Our Hrid- 
ings here represent a systematic .scan rather than a compre- 
hensive mapping of the Web's contem for various under- 
served groups. 

Our research f’otmd the following: 

• Gcneralisred infoi tnafion (as oppust^ti to local or comrutini- 
iv conwm) oil lc»pit:soriutcicsi b available <20 pc:i<.ei(i of 
the Websites had such informaiiou). Generally tliis informa- 
lion i.s not at literacy levels and in languages that under- 
served .Americans need. 

• Most of the online cwitent we found written at a HniitecI" 
literacy re.adir.g level wa.s tie-signed for the developmental 
neeeis and inieresus of yming childien and did not prtjvide 
die intortnatiou needed liy iidulcs tvUh fiiritetl-llleracy skills 
(only 1 ptirceni of the W'eb Mtes ivere found to meet this need) . 

• Much of the multilingual content found is in Spanish, 
presumably responsive to the market reality that Hispanies 
are ilie largest foreigti-lx>rii niinoriry group. Much of it, Iiow- 
cver, conies fcotn 1 tiliii America or Spain, leaving gaps in 
Spairish-langtvkge content related to Ondiug opportunities in 
the United .Sc-vtes, such as obtaining a job or a high school 
diploma. OnlyS percent of the. amtenl foumi ras muhiltngual. 

• Precise^ the inforrjstion mtwt often, requested by die 
u-sers we interviewed (e.g.. local job resource.s or job listings 
for cniry-level positions) proved to be the most rare and dif- 
ficult to find (1 percent) . Similarly, information about local 
lowcost housing was. with few extepdons, unavailable 

(1 percent). 

• \Ak; <iid not locate s^nincani examples of cultmal informa- 
tion -.a: the local l«vx:l (about 1 peiTcnt); Itowever, gtTieral 
coitxiTa} sites are growing for Afritian Antcricaiss. Aslans, 
and fFu^anics- 
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• Our review o( interlac e design and searching tools con- 
cluded by l()\v-inc-()tiu' usetrs underscored the inadequac}' of 
jtrevailiiig urols. In our saitipie of 45 Internet luscrs who par- 
ticipated in our Web search exercise, 80 pcrceiil said it look 
too long to nnd the infoniiation they were asked to find; 65 
pei ceiii did not fmd rlu! material understandable or easily 
organi/.ed; and 65 perceiii did not find the portals assigned 
easv to use. DilTiculties with search tools for the Web point 
to the importance ol'ti ainiiig and support as wcdl as better 
seai'ciiing mechanisms. 

BUILDING BLOCKS FOR THE FUTURE 

While coiiient currently on the Web generally does not meet 
the needs of underserved Americans, we did find positive 
exatiiple.s cjf Web contc'iit. along with content developiiieni 
ac tivities that provide useful building blocks for the future. 
Thev include Web sire jnodiieis and tools as well as more 
extensive iniliatives. Reransc; this field is so voting, most of 
the initiatives we spotlight are relatively new, while olliers are 
still on the drawing boards. 

We looked for promi.sing practices in categories that grew 
dii ceth from what the; users in our snidy cared about and 
what experts in the field believed would make the most dif- 
ference. Our researc h uncovered a variety of efforts around 
flu; country involved in coniem-rekued prcijeets for iinder- 
sen ved communities. Some; pioneering nonprofit groups, 
c'onmmniiv lechnolog)' ( tcniers, networks and libraries are 
developing or aggr(;gating coineni for undc'rscrved users; 
many arc breaking lu'w ground in this area through the 
d(;sigu, the quality of information, and the r;u-geled nature 
of eoiiLcnt on cheir Web sites. Some of the; public-private 
partnerships focirs on ('(^tipping individuals lo l>e content 
developers by teaching advanced Web publishing skills; otlv 
ers offer memoring programs that build tec hnologv' skills 
through effective online programs and learning methods; 
and still others involve utxlcrserved users thcmiselves in cre- 
ating eontem for their own communities. 

NEXT STEPS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This Audit provides a rl{;ar piclnre of what undeiservcd 
coiTinmniiies want and ne<;d from the online world. That 
picture; can liclp guide (he; Information Age in ways dial 
benefit commcmities and improve the quality of lifi; lor all 
Americans. In addition, the; participation of the; uudcmsei ved 
can greatly enrich our collective i:uliure. Ignoring the voice 
and vision of underserved coimmmiiies will limit the ability 
of this )K)t:enL interactive m(;diujn to function as a tool fin- 
greater oppoi LLiniiy. 

Five key characteristics. Oiir research yielded fivi- key charac- 
teristics that define a posiiivc information society. These 
(brtn a framework for our iccomnienclations. 

A positive information soeictv; 

1. Is community driven and meets real cominoniiy needs; 

2. Overcomes major content harriers facing the 
underserx'cd; 

3. Provides people to help; 


4. Offers online content that is cas\ to use; 
n. Is sustainable. 

Two prerequisites. There are two jneicquisiies to our recom- 
mendations. Fiisl, many of the }>(>siii\ c; online activities this 
Audit chronicles require liigh-qualiiy hardware, solbvarc, 
and high-speed connections, which most imderservccl com- 
munities do not have today. While a great deal can be 
accomplished with fairlv ba.sic infrasiructure. all undersei ved 
communities n.;cd centers o( excellence where the more 
advanced applications are possibk;. Our findings and letoin- 
mendations can help inform tin; (;ffi)rt,s of U.S. companies, 
the U.S. Department of Commerc e. the U-S. Departiiicnt of 
tlducation, some fitundalions, and oihei s to solve this ei itical 
infrastruetnre chiillenge. 

Second, all iiuerested p;irfi(;s must sustain their a<lvo<acy 
elforLs lo make sure the powt;ifLil interactive eapabiliiies of 
the Inleincl are actually usi;d lo address real eommuniu 
probletius. If the po.sitivc .scenarios described in this .Audit 
are nor p;rsistenih' promouxi bv d\ ic leaders. el(;cied offi- 
cials, and corporate l<-ad<-rs alike, the potential of the new 
medium lo achieve genuine social improvenu;ni. will be lost. 

Three Strategies. Raseti on our findings, we i t-commend 
three .strategies to promote a ]X>siuve inrorinaiion society 
that includes the 20 pt;rccni of Americans wlio are under- 
s<;rvcd today: 

i. Start with what can he done immediately, including steps every 
community can take. 

• Find Out What Your Community Values: We urge comuiu- 
nities across the country to begin to map tvhat. infoniiation 
residenrs fiixl most useful, how they want it organized, and 
how (h<- Iniernci can help n;sideni.s use education, employ- 
ment, recr<-a(ioiial, and other opportunities. In uvulersei vcd 
communities, ti usied places like community or religious cen- 
ters and mail) others have a. leadership role to play. 

• Build New Online Community Resources: Cormiumiiies 
should Uigiii to build online resources based on residents’ 
guidance. 

• Enlist Local Talent: Cominuniiies can tap readily available 
resoufces to support them as tiic)’ build these; tmline resources. 

• Aggregate and Market Available Good Content: Using the 
good content lor uutlcrserved commuiiiLies identified 
through (his r<-poi ( us a building block, wc urge interested 
parties to gather and organize whar does exist so that coin- 
muiiiiy technology eetiiers. after-school programs, communi- 
ty colleges, adult literacy centers, libraries, .schools, and flu: 
like can use it more easily, lo make this resource available 
most efficiently, we recommend that groups that represent 
ululel^erved constituencies work together to assemble and 
inaituaiiv this r<-source. 

• Use Search, Translation, and Multimedia Tools to Reach 
the Underserved: Wc urge the corijoratc sector to fake the 
Ic-ad in deploying existing multiineciia tools to make online 
content more icseahle bv .Americ ans wiili limited lit<;raey and 
language skills. 

• Direct Available Government Resources Toward Groups 
That Can Develop Content in Underserved Communities: 
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F<^deral and state govern menu should use exisiuig grant 
programs for tcchiioidgs- to encourage and support the 
tlevtiopmem of eontcnit most valued hy under, serx^l coin- 
tnushties. A great d<n»l of valuable new eonteni could l>c 
dtn'elopecl tf e\-ei s fwn of the maior irtiera! initiatives tbeused 
f)i) imderseined Amerirans - the Coinnicrce DepaiAincnf’s 
Technology Opptjrruiihies Program anti the Deparimciitof 
Education’s Cloiinnmiity Technology Ctniler program- 
devoted a quarter of their .‘$45 millitJU Irudget to conUtnf 
development, 

• Offer Essentia! Public Information at a Limited-I.itcracy 
Reading Level: We ttrge governnrent, schools, and libraries 
to fustouHze their coiuem for (hose who lack fiuirtional literacv. 

2. Fut in place a national straiegfi that leads and supports comrnu- 
nities as they use the new online tools to ladde real coutmunity con- 
cerns and ensure that no Americans are out 

• Convene an Online Content Strategy Group: We urge; the 
philanthropic set tor to convene Icatlers from the corporate 
sector, underserved eomrrntnities, and government to deter- 
mine how best to place the content issue on the national 
agenda, in additiori, this strategy group should esiablisli 
natiotnvide goals, measurable targets, anrl key action steps 
for creaiing a positive infonnaiion society, 

• Build Community Information Portals: Private industry 
should work with underserved cominunititrs tc develop and 
share models for c:ommunity infonnation poruils- 'I'hc 
mf.idel would be piitrernecl on priwite indtrsij-y’s "enterprise 
information portals," which offer clients a one-stop, interac- 
tive oniirie ceiucr. The to<.5!s offered hy WcCo.coni 
(filtp://ww.tvegt).<;oir!/inde'*:,hinii) offer an excitiiyg prtv 
view' ol' tire poieiuial of such portals. 

• Provide Community-Based IT (Information Technology) 
Preparation and Training in Underserved Communities: 
Private philanthropy, the corpordte sector, and government 
should expand the support of community-based IT (infor- 
mation technology) pretxiri,ition and training in under- 
served eominuniiies. .A.s a way of focusing on highest-need 
areas, efforts should Uirgef, the 130 urban anti rural areas 
designated as empowenrient zones and entcrfjrise communi- 
ties i3c:eari.se of their econoniie distress. 

• Create a New Economy Corps: We urge pi ivalc j)hilanthro- 
py, the corporate sector, and government to iiive.st in a 
nationwide network of the people tvho support icehnolDgy 
skill develtipinent tn underserved communities. A New 
Economy Corps should be exuihlished to form a ''people tiei- 
woi'k." Serving a,s an Information .Age counicrparf. to the 
Peace Corps but focused on the United Slates, Nmv 
Ecotioiny Corps members would go into higli-jKu:d commu- 
nities and servx; as cataiy.sLS f<)r community t>uii<ling, 

using technology. 

• Su'engthen and Expand the Nationwide System of 
Community Technology Centers: The nation needs an ongo- 
ing invesunen! in a nationwide network of institutions that 
can serve as the community-based technology hub in under- 
served coiTurnmities, heipittg residents both prcxliu e ;ind 
use relevant tontent and teaching skills that make iridividtv 
als more clfcetive parucipanis in th<- Internet arena. 


• Offer Incentives for Content Developed by and for 
Ifindeiserred Americans: Busine.ss and go\’eriiment should 
provide incentives for undcisersed Aniei leans to create 
h^h-quaiity content tliat has value to their peeis. 

3. Garry out Ae research and deiielopmeHl (RiFD) diaia-eates 
die hmfwkd^ base for community and national ^forts to be ^ective. 

• Undertake Market Research About Underserved 
Americans: We ui^e that additional rcst:ai'di be undei laki.rn 
to better aitswer key questions about im<lerscrved gioup.s, 
their information newls. ,ind the ban iers they face. 

• Cottect, Ev^uate, and Disseminate fuformation About 
Whrt^ferfts: Roth Uie gtjvrrniment and the private sector 
should track and evaluate what is working to achiiwe posiliw 
outcomes. As knowledge is gaiurri. it should be communicat- 
ed to die players who sup|x)rr and carry olil ihe.se inidath'es. 

• Develop a Business Model for e-Community Building: We 
urge emrepreneurs from underserved communiiie.s to join 
forces with busine.ss leaders atul business schools to develop 
a business motlel for how e-coiuinuuity building woiLs. 

• €>eate New Seardi Capabilities and Other Tools: Search 
tools should be devritipcd to quickly fljui online content 
written at a limilcddifcracy reading !e\c-i. In addition, we rec- 
ommend the exploration of new soliwaia: with advanced arti- 
ficial intelligence llrat allows complex Web sites to be 
made simpler. 

• Develop Standards to Guide Online Content Development: 
Siamlards have proven crucial in the development of other 
eclutziitiorial toob as well its other media lo t:nsure positive 
uses and a level playiitg hcdil. Basic cc>ncepis like ensuring 
online content is accessible at various literacy levels and in 
different languages should l>e incorporated iti tire det-elop- 
ment of Internet standard.s. 

• Learn What Motivates the Underserved and Begin 
Outreach Efforts: Research should be undertaken to learn 
more ulxnit what vtses of the Internet will genuinely inspire 
underserved Americans to givt' it a try. In addition, more 
muM l«: learned about iiow t;h<;se ideas are nxwt effectively 
communicated to underserved gKmp.s. 

CONCLUSION 

We look forward to working with all imercsted parties to 
mouiii the advocacy necxletl to make the ptjsifive scenarios 
idciitilit'd here a realify- hi the meamime, the findings from 
this .Audit document the tr»;mendous iimapi>ed opporumity 
- far low-income and under.sen'ed Americans to benefit 
from new mfortnation tools for education, t'conomic devel- 
opment, and civic invokturu-nt; and for private enterprise to 
recognize the market value of low-income, underserved con- 
suiuem ies. This coufluciiee ix-presents a rare opportunity to 
advanec the public's inicre.st by using, in part, the power of 
the marketplace. 

We luipc- this first-ever anaiv'sis of the adequacy of online 
content ftM- disadvantaged evimmunities provides an impetus 
and road map that enable underserved .Auicri«;ans to 
improve their life prospc<.Ls and the corporate: sector to do 
iLs part to create a positive information sot:ie:ry for our gener- 
ation and those that follow. 
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A STRATEGIC AUDIT ON ACTMTIES AND 
O^POR'UNrfiES 

SY T-:£ CHILDREN'S PARTNERSHIP 


HR OVRRVLEA? 


Most studies of access have focused on the gap between those who 
can afford the hardware and software they need to go ontine and 
those who can’t. A new dimension of the “digito/ divide” is ban- 
ning to take shape, however — one with a profound impad on 
young people and those who guide and teach them: content. 

Through its five years of work to bridge the ''distal divide,” 

The Children’s Partnership hasfowid that it is as important to 
create listed content on the Internet — material and applications 
that serve the needs and interests of millions of lo^lhincot»e and 
underserved Internet users — as it is to provide computers and 
Internet cmmections. 

As compucers and rlu; Imcrnel revoliirionizc h()w people of 
all ages learn, conmiuuitaic, enienain rhcmsclvcs and do 
Lheir jobs, the inforiiuuion and opporninitics available 
online are increasingly netessary to thrive in a changing 
world. At the same tinu;, ii has been well do<'unHMiicd that 
significant numlx-rs of Americans are being shut out of these 
benefits because they lack access to compuK'rs and the 
Inteinei, creating a so-called digital divide. 


WHY WE CONDUCTED THIS ANALYSIS 

Much of the public concern about the digital rlivide has 
been focused on t.h(- gap beiwcen those who have the 
">)oxes" and “wires” thtw neetl for Internet access an<l those 
who do not. However, a tttnv diincn.sion of the digital divide 
is beginning to lake shap(^ one with a profound impad on 
young people and thost- who guide and teach them: content. 
For Americans at risk of being left behind, the characteris- 
tics of relevant content tnchide: (1) needed employment, 
education, and other informaiion; (2) reading levels that 
can he clearly understood by limilcd-liieracv users; (3) iniilii- 
ple languages; and (4) wttys for the underserved to create 
content and interact with it so dial it is culturally appropriate. 

■fhe lack of relevant online content for lower-income, under- 
served Americans shuts them out of opportunity in several 
iiuporiani ways. First, the Internet is increasingly a tool tor 
transacting life’s “business," whether finding a job or intern- 
ship. getting savings on iienis purchased, or rceehing gov- 
erninem benefits. If online information is nor available hi 
forms that can be ea.silv toimd and used bv underserved 


iAmericaiis, this group — one that has hi.sioricallv had diffi- 
culcv' getting irifiinnaiion and finding opporuiniiies — will 
be I'urfhcr disadvantaged. 

Second, the Internet Ls transforining the two tniditioiial 
paths for self-improveini-nt for young people in this (ouiiii y; 
getting a good education and learning marketable jot) skills. 
People who cannot access or tieiicfii from the Inferiiei are 
falling further behind. 

Third, the Internet is .siarting to offer promising solutions to 
peisisieai challenges for groups that do have access to these 
technology tools. Teclmologv, for example, is providing new 
opportunities for ilisabled Americans and people living in 
remote rural area.s. In the same way. informaiion technology 
holds the potential — largely untapped — lo give under- 
served Americans powerful new tools to earn a living, build 
tlieir communities, .iml engage as citizens in iinpicccdemed ivavs. 

Because coriieiil Ls .such a crucial Intca nei issue for under- 
served Americans, 'I'he Children’s Paiinership set out to 
map this uncharted terrain while the evolution of the 
Internet can still l>e infiuenced. This Audit, the result of 
nine months of research, provides an anahsis of the “state of 
the art” along with recommendations for policymakers, cor- 
porate leaders, teclmologv center staff, philanthropists, and 
thoste who work with and on behalf of underserved Americans. 


PURPOSES OF THIS AUDIT 

This Audit has ihicc purposes: 

1. To describe who the tintler.sei ved Americans are in rela- 
tion to Iniernel content, the barriers they face, ami what 
theywani in the online world; 

2. To aiialvice the online content currently available in the 
context of what low-inconie and underserved Airiericans 
want, emphasizing what, exists, chief gaps, and promising 
huikliiig blocks; and 

3. 'lo provide a roaditiap for action — identifying ways in 
which the public aiul private sectors tvorking in concert with 
underserved coiniiuniiiies can ensure rich and relevant 
online concent for Americans at risk of being left behind. 


ABOUT THI-. CHILDREN'S PART^iERSHIP 
(http://wvv'.-v.ch'ldi'a';i3pari:n8“sh-p,:)rg) 

This Liivesligation firs s<juarel> within the niis,sioii of llie 
Children's Partnership, a national policy and siraiegy center 
that undertakes research, aiialv.sis, and advoeaey to place the 
needs of Aineri<'a's nearly 70 million children and youth, 
pariicularlv the uiulersei ved, at the I'orefroni of emerging 
poliev debates. Our hallmark is to forge agendas for youth in 
arca.s wheie non<- <‘xist.. to help ensure that disailvaiuaged 
children have th<- resources they need to succeed, and to 
involve more .Vinericans in the cause for children. 

Since 1994, when we published the first-ever report on ho\v 
die digital age affects children and how to hesi advance their 
interests (Ametien’s Children cr The Infomalion Snpeihiginmy). 
we have worked to bel[) develop safe, higlwiualiiy online 
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media bciicfic ial to children and families, to bring the bene- 
fiis of the iiiformarion revoluiion to youth, and to equip par- 
ents asicl otliers as gxiides and advocaies for children. 

The Children’s Partnership is also working wth i 1 
income communitirs in California and with other nonpntfit 
partners, helping to build sustainable community technology 
ceiuci's in very diverse low-income neighborhoods as model.s 
that can be replicated across the couiiLry. To date, these 
Compmers In Our Future centers have served nearly 4,000 
voting people (widl on rheir way to a goal of 9,000), teaching 
them computer skills and providing job training {see 
hrtp://\\vsvv,ci<>f.org-)- In addition, we have pivtnered with 
the Kaiionai Urban I.ttague. National Fl'A, American 
Library Association, (he U.S. Department tjfFducation, anti 
main' others, along witli corporate allies sutdi as America 
Online, Al&'L Maiurl, and Microsoft. 

About Our Strategic Audits 

This investigation uses an analytic fool developed Ijy The 
Children’s Partnership called a 'Strategic Audit.” Tfirough 
the Audit process. The Children’s Parmei-ship gailiers, ana- 
lyzes. iUid presents information on a timely subject. Thtr sub- 
ject is gtaurraliy an emet'ging issiitr whei'e there is tiot already 
a widely re<'ogni7ed research base, and whei'e tnlorrnation 
and data from several previously unrelated fiekis ani synthe- 
sitecl The focus is on pulling together information that 
leads dirt'ctly to decision making. The anaKsi.s takes the 
form of a written product designed to be conri,s»;, accessible, 
and gtiured toward action. This Strategic .Audit is one of a 
series jmodneed hy The ChihircTi’.s Partnership on subjects 
of national importance that affein large numiKrs ofwiing 
people. 

FREQUENTLY ASKED QUESTIONS (FAQS) 

1. did a children'^ choose to 

conduct this research? 

We believe that the uses of the internet and its content will 
affect children’s future oppornmiries in many profound 
wav-s, We conchicled that chihlren’s needs are best seryed at 
this lime by understanding the broader context of this 
emerging is.su<; area, so while we <lid include young people 
in our ust;r group surveys, w'e did not focus on them exchi- 
sively, (letting a better handle on how the new medium 
affects parents and local conimunit.ies, for e.xamplc, will help 
leadens concerned with cliildren t<i formulate the children’s 
agenda in this evolving field. 

2. Hhat do we ineati by “Internet Content'^? 

,At tbU very eariy stage in the evohttinn of interactK-e iT>e<ria, 
content encompasst:,s .several different categories, including: 

• Information Thai Is .Vlorc: Widely Available — material 
that was previously accessible only to a few is ih>w ay’ailable 
to anyone with online ac:<'c.s.s; 

• Information That Can Be (-■tisromued bv the User — 
material that can be aggregated and organised for or by 
any group oi coasumers; 

• Information That Flows from Many to Many — in contrast 


to broadcast media, which fiowis from one source lo maiiy 
users; 

• Information That Allows for Interaction .Among Users — 
material that trnables a user to eonimenl back oi- act back 
rather than simply receive data; 

• Information That Enables Users lo become Producers of 
Information — .such as online unonals or displays of prod 
nets created by others. 

While tliesc are some of the parameters of Intcnicr content 
today, the field is eTOlviiig rapidly, and the meaning will 
almost surely be something diffeserit. in the future. 

3. Who are “UndenervedAmerumix” for purposes of this audit? 

VVe concentrate on groups wlio are ‘‘urider.served” today in 
terms of access lo computers and die Internet, including 
Americans who have l<»vv incomes, live in rural commLinititus, 
hav'e limited education, and are members of racial or ethnic 
minorities. Low-income is defined as having an annual fami- 
ly income of less than 514,150 for a family of three, the level 
used by t)ie federal government to define yxivcrtv. 
Throughout this n-.jwrt we use the lei .ms ‘'low-income” an<I 
“imdersen^ Americans” to refer to this riiveuse group. 

SCOPE OF THIS AUDIT 

The research for this Audit wus carried out from Ap'il 1999 
through Deceniber 1999. and builds on the expci nsc of The 
Children’s Partiu-rship staff and consultants. The project was 
guided by a group of about thirty knowledgeable and diverse 
individuals fioin ticross tlie country who served as project 
advisors. (See inside front cover). We used a set of research 
methods designed to yield an accurate '‘ba.seline’‘ for under- 
standing what underserved Internet users want and what 
(hey can ItKiate tniline. 

RESEARCH METHODS 

1 . Discussions with user ^oitps. W«t conducted inttelings with 
12 groups of low-income lechnolog)' users, paiiiiering with 
commtinit)' technology cenicis that serve low-incomc ct>m- 
iminiuc.s on the east and west coasM. The centers indndod 
siand-altmc technology piogiatns, computer access tenters 
witliiii mnltiscrvice community centers, computer labs in 
public housing facililles, and nonprofit multimedia training 
lalxs. Wt: wt;re interested in hearing the views of adult encl- 
usens as well as young people. 

We lalketl witii a total of 107 individuals: 56 adults and 51 
cliildren and youth (age 10 lo 22). All the participants were 
low-incotne. TIuty represented a diverse; mix of age, gendc'i; 
and eihnicil.y. Most of the adults (60 percent) w'ere in theiv 
twenties and the re.stwere in the 50- to 60-year-old bracket; 
one group of u-sers was made up of a doren seniors. About 
95 percent of the yrmth vvere in their later teens. Women 
made up 6.5 purent of the user groups. The ethnic break- 
down was -1.5 pircenr /Mrican Auieri< ans. 40 percent 
Hispanic, 10 percent Caucasian, arxl 5 percent .Asian. Ftx>m 
these ittdividuals we learned about the ivpe.s <jf Web sites 
that inicrtst them most (in terrn.s of content -and lock-and- 
feel) and what information they find mo.si diffk tilt to locate. 
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Their feedback gui<fcd oui research by defining whai we 
sliould be lookijig for in our analysis of online niaierial and 

2. Interviews with center and community network directors. CK’er 
30 iiiierx iews were conducted with directors of commiinit}’ 
technology centers and with directors of community net- 
works ac ross the counirv. fhe directors of these centers work 
tor oigani/.aiicnis housed in or affiliated with park and recre- 
ation programs, cominuniiy colleges, libraries, low-income 
housing projects, storefront facilities, community multiset- 
vice centers, and enipiovment development organisations. 
Representaii\es of community networks are associated with 
networks that offer online access and training over a wide 
geographic: at ea, including areas as diverse as St. Louis, 
Missouri; Boulder, Coloradcj; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Taos, 
New Mexico; and Appalachia. 

3. Interviews with other experts. More than 60 additional 
experts provided our team with insights and guidance about 
online inforntation for unclerservetl groups. CollectivcHy 
these experts bring decades of experience in providing 
online access and information. Thm’ represent education, lit- 
eracy, academia, library science, museums, information and 
icfenal services, development agencies, rural and drsablcd 
communities, commercial online content development, and 
other organisations and instiuitions. We tapped many of 
these individuals in the course of designing our research 
insti umcm.s and approach. Thev pointed us to relevant stud- 
ies, pc;i tiiicuu data, and promi.sing online activities. 

Appendix A li-sts the people interviewed for this Audit. 

4. Web anatysis. To develop a map of content on the Web tor 
underserved .Xmericans, wc reviewed 20 eoininunily net- 
works, or “portals. " These are large areti-s on the Web that 
have catalogued and indexed extensive numbt^rs of sites and 
that link to ntany others; they ;>re content destinations that 
auraci users because of the rich resourcc.s tht-y have ;iggre- 
gaied in fairly user-IVieiidly formats. We surveyed a diverse 
and representative sample where we located information on 
topics of interest to underserved individuals. Input from 
users, referrals from experts, and reviews of literature also 
infiiienced our selection. The 20 portals rary in nature and 
include the following: 

• Noncommercial .sites (e.g.. (Iharlotve’s Web. .MelropoliiHri 
Austin Interactive Network); 

• Library and acaileiiiic sites (e.g., Brooklyn Public Ijbraiy, 
The (loniinunily (loiiiieclor); anil 

• (loininercial Web sites (e.g., Yahoo, .Snap.coin). 

See Appendix C for a full listing of the portals included in 
the study. 

We focused our search on jxsrtals because, after doing a lati- 
dom search of the Web in two subject categories of imerest 
to our constituents (local housing and jobs), wc determined 
ibat we could more efficientlv develop an overall uiider- 
stancling by rociising on candiilly selected sample siur.s. 

These large content destinarions are known to aggregate 
high-quality informadon for Internet users (including low- 
income users) , so an attdit of their content could provide a 
mini-map of some of the best content available. 


Our team searched each port:tl for Web sites in the snbjeci 
categories thafusers told ns are of interest to them. 
(Appendix R lists che.se categories.) We looked for general 
patterns, gaps, and strengths, ftiit ditl not make stand-alone 
assessments of parriciilar sites. We evaluated the sites found 
according to the following criteria: 

• Content (on subji-et.s of interest, inehidiiig local 
information); 

• I.iterary level (limited, intermediate, and advanced); 

• Intuitive navigation (ea.se of use); 

• I.anguage (is thi-re information in languages other than 
English?); and 

• Interactivitv (can the user interact with tin: site, semi e- 
raail, etc.?). 

In all, we r<-viewe<l approximately 1,1)00 V\'eb .sites within 
these 20 pornils aiul additional sites i ecoimneiided bv key 
inforniant-S. 

5. User Web search exercise. As a qualiiv assurance measure Cor 
our Web analysis, wc asked groups of underserved Internee 
iLsers in technology eenfcrs, job developmeni programs, and 
other media uaining programs to give us their assessment of 
the eotiiem ot [Kuiais selected for the analysis. In a Web 
search, eai'h parikipani wa.s asked to review se\'eral portals; 
parfjcipatit-s truxl lo l«K:aie information .similar to what our 
research team looked for in the Web analy sis described 
alxmt. 

6. Review of relevant literature and data. A. review of existing 
iiiformaiiou enabled us to build on the available knowledge 
alxHU underserved Internet users, their needs and interests, 
ami efforts (successful or unsuccessful) to respond to their 
hiierc.sLs. (See Appendix E for a list of resources used.) 

A FINAL RESEARCH NOTE 

The practical limit.s of our linic and resources meant that 
this research, ihough eureftilly designed and rigorous, pro- 
vules only an iutrodiiaoi y look at this vast topic. A more 
extensive look will bioaden and deepen the findings present- 
ed here. In adiUtioti, other underserved groups — including 
|)eople with [)liysit:al ilLsabilities or different learning styles 
— are very iiTi|)ortant. anti deserve a similar examination. 
Finally, with coiitent on the Web changing and growing so 
rapidly, our Hiidiugs vnitsi be viewed as representing a snap- 
shot of the moment in time when they were a.ssembled. 

S<unc ehangi's in Web URLs and sites’ coiuent may have 
occurred since oitr researeh was completed. 
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II. CONTENT-RELATED BARRIERS TO THE INTERNET: 
WHAT ARE THEY AND WHO DO THEY AFFECT? 


Though many underaerved communities are gaining access to the 
Internet, many are not benefiting fully because of barriers dtey face 
related to content. Four of the most important barriers are: lack if 
local information, literacy barriers, language barriers, and lack if 
cultural diversity. 

For at least 50 million Americans — roughly 20 percent if the popu- 
lation — one or more content-related barriers stand between them 
and the benefits offered by the Internet. These harriers are taking a 
heavy’ toll on the underserved 50 million Americans. A high propor- 
tion of the underserved could become more active citizens, consumers, 
and entrepreneurs of this new medium, increa.sing their opportunities 
for success. For that to happen, Internet content must become rele- 
vant, and underserved communities must have access to content-relat- 
ed services such as training and technical assistance. 

To provide h fiiinicwork for our research aboui hitcrnet con- 
leni and uiidc-isorvcd Americans, in ihis chajner wc provide a 
brief aiuilvsis of what the content-related Ixti ri*'rs are and 
which Americans are affected by them. We Intgin with a re%'iew 
of the ciirient uadonal picture of computet and Internet 
access, then outline kev content-related Intcrmu biirriers and 
the nuiiihca s of Americans potemially affected by them, ending 
with a look at the untapped market fur underst'rved comimini- 
lies as consmiKtrs :ind producers of valuable oniitte content. 

THE STARTING POINT; COMPUTER OWNERSHIP AND 
INTERNET ACCESS TODAY 

While there has been a significant and suntdy increase in low- 
income Americans' ownership and use of ettmpnrers and the 
liuei iiet, the disparity continues to grow btnwcen low-income 
and higher-income Americans. In fact, the ga)> has grown in 
the last year between those at the highest and lowest education 
levels and between those at the highest and lowest income lev- 
els. Chart 1 provides the current picture at a glance. 


I 

CHART 1 ■ 


COMPUTER OWNERSHIP & INTERNET 
ACCESS AT A GLANCE; 

A DISTURBING GAP AMIDST PROGRESS 

At Home 

Computer ownership among households with children is 
now almost as common as cable television subscriptions. 
Internet access among households with children is almost as 
common as newspaper .subscriptions.' 

Percent of U.S. housrdioids with a personal computer: 42" 
Percent of U.S. household.s wiili Internet access: 26" 

Percent of U.S. households with a telephone: 94,1'’ 

At School 

Percent of public schools in the U.S. eoniiected to the 
Internet: 9.h’ 

Percent of public schools in the L'.S. connected to the 
Internet in 1994: 35“ 

Percent of instructional classrooms connected to the 
Internet: 63’ 

Percent of instructional clas,srooms connected to the; 
Internet in 1994; 3" 

Among Various Groups 

Women online: 48 percent of surfens, up from 42 
percent in 1996" 

Two fastesi-gi owing segments of the Net population: 
children anti teens"'*’ 

Percent <*f small businesses with Net access; 48" 

Underserved Americans 

Percent of children in low-income, rural households with 
Internet access: 2'^ 

Percent of children in urban households earning more than 
$75,000 with Iniet ncr access: 50'’ 

Percent of white households with Internet accc.ss; 29.8''* 

Percent of black households with Internet access; 11.2"' 

Percent of Hispanic households with Internet access: 12.6*“ 

Percent of college-ediicatt'd individuals with 
Internet access; 48.9” 

Percent of individuals w’ith only some high .scluiol education 
with Iniernct access; 6.3'* 

Percent of two-parent households with Internet access: 39.3'" 

Pirrccnt of female, single-parent households with Internet 
access; 15" 

Internet and Our Economy 

E<ommercc .spending, holiday season, 1999: $7 billion** 

E-commerce spending, holiday season, 1998: $.3.1 billioiP" 

Percent of U.S. real economic growth attributed to 
Information Technology and Net industries; 29*’ 

Percent of GDP attributed to Information Technoiogv and' 
Net industries: 7.8''' 
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CURRENT USES OF THE INTERNET: PAiHS TO SELE- 
IMPROVEMEMT-FQR UNDERSERVED AMERICANS 

With so ituuiv low-income Americans gaining access lo com- 
puu^rs aiul the liuernel, it is now possible to analyze how 
they are using the Iniernet; where they access the Net, and 
whar kinds of acliviues they undertake. 

Main studies ha\e shown that, across income levels, the pri- 
niarv use of online technology is e-inail. However, a closer 
examination of the data shows a high level of use among 
low-income y\.meiic:ms for setf-iniprovemeni, whether for 
online courses, job setirch or infoi inaiion. These data under- 
score the desire underservi'd Americans have for content 
that improves their life prospjtcis and also points out the 
poieiuial of the medium to offci opportunities of genuine 
value to low-income communities. 


CHART 2 


USES OF THE INTERNET 

• Outside the Home: Large numbers of low-income people 
are using the Internet outside the home for online courses 
and information searches, suggesting that they find public 
access points to get online and that these public access 
points help them find jobs and educational opportunities. 

Search for Information 

57 percent of Ainericans earning between $10,000 and 
$14,999 who use the Iiuernei outside the home search 
for information. 

31 percent of those earning $75,000 or more use it for 
this function. 

Job'Related Use 

20 percent of Americans earning between $10,000 and 
$14,999 who use the Iriicrnei outside the home use it for 
job-related tasks. 

56 percent of those earning $75,000 or more use it for tliis 
function. 

• At Home: Lower-income Americans are more likely than 
higher-income Americans to usi; the Iniernet for online 
course work and job .searching as well as to search for 
information. 

Job Searching 

25 percent of Americans earning between $10,000 and 
$14,999 who use the Internet at home use it for 
job searching. 

12 percent of those earning $7.5,000 or more use it for 
this function. 

Online Courses 

45 percent <}f Americans earning between $10,000 and 
$14,999 who use the Internet at home use it for online 
courses. 

35 percent of those earning .$75,000 or more use it for 
this purpo.se. 

Source: l!.S. Department iit Conmieric. luillinf’ Through ihf S’et- Defining 
the Digital Dividv. Chans ir-S.*! & fl-38. July ]‘m 




CONTENT BARRIERS RELATED "0 THE INTERNET 

Our early disctissions with project advisors and coniirmiiiiy 
allies made clear iltat many underserved communirirs are 
not benefiting fully from access to the Internet bt-rause of 
various barriers they face related lo content. It was also clear 
that these barriers are even more extensive than the .scoja- of 
this research project. In order to get a map of the issues, we 
focused on Four barriers that affect large numbers of 
-Americans: 

• I.ack of most urgently needed local information; 

• Literacy- barriers; 

• Language barriers; ami 

• Cultural rlivetsity barriers. 

It .sbould be recognized that other vei v imjjoi iani Internet 
conreiit-relaicd barriers having to do with disability and geo- 
graphic remoteness, for example, are beyond the research 
scope of this studs. We believe, how ever, that they deserve 
furtliei study and that many of the fiiuimgs and solutions 
uncctvercd in this re.search might address these additional 
barriers as well. 


WHO IS AFFECTED? 

Lack of latcal Information 

“iMany of the. people in the housing projurt riihnn I work waul lo 
find on! about jobs they can do in the. neighborhood. If the neighbor- 
hood wo.s more amnet led and mapped online, Ihu kind of informa- 
tion xiHmtd really make a differenee to residmls. ” 

Nieol 'I'uiner 

Net Consulting Group 

Ptrrhiips the mo.si far-reaching barrier of all is the scarcity of 
the kiiul of information users want most — local informa- 
littri alM)ui their community. This eoiiumt barrier goes to the 
heart t)f how the Internet is evolving, as it becomes more 
and more common for lai'gc comuiercial companies to 
develop prepackaged information, rather than enable com- 
niuiiiucs to tailor-make their own. This barrier dispropor- 
tioiiHiely afiects Internet users living on limited incomes, 
who ciimiot affoixl lo travel and who must struggle to meet 
their .survival needs (whether for housing, food, or child 
care). Foi the nearlySI million Americans over age 18 
whose annual income is le.ss than $11,150 for a family of 
three (the level ased by the federal government to deline 
|x>verty)-’ the general absence of coniniuiiiLy-level informa- 
tion oti the huernei serves as a very real barrier. 

Literacy Barriers 

“W-lwn people come in [la the library] who can't read, we encourage, 
them lo go to the W-eb and go lo sites that contain many pictures. In 
Ihe lihary there ate irom/piclures to guide navigation. Thm; 
should be ruore audio and nideo information on the Weh. and more 
niaUrial with Hmited-lilereu.y adnlls m mind. " 

Martha ,Shim(uers 

Librarian. Pu>)lic' Libraries of Saginaw-, Michigan 
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Bct;au,se a c ommercial business model lai'gcly guides devel- 
opment of the Internet, online' content has been primarih’ 
designed tor Internet iiseis who have discretionary money to 
spetul, that is, a highly edneafea! audience that rttads at aver- 
age or advanced literacy levels. 

■yet 44 million Atnerictm adults — roughly 22 oerceni of the 
acltili population — do not have ihc; reading and wilting 
skills necessary for functioning in everyday tife.^ They are 
served inadecjuatciv bv toda>'.s Imernef content. 

Ironically, appropriate online content for liiiiiicd-Uteracy 
Americans could lielp laise literacy lesels as well as employ- 
uu'Tit levels, saving business and taxpayers con-siderable dol- 
lars- The learning potential offered by the Internet could 
help the 75 percent of utnunployed adults with readltig or 
writing difficulties anti help offset the over $60 billion 
Aincrican businesses lo.se in prodticiivitv each year due to 
employees' lack of basic skills,'-'' 

Language Barriers 

"An Asian num tame into our covipuler renter who Cfruldn'l speak 
ijery murh Kngtish. f hwk hhn to a Umgim^: deueiobmenl sile unlh 
his of useful exerrisfs, Imt. after ihni. there xnerm’t maityptaea 
to gtt ” 

Elena, Computer Lab Assistant 
University SettlemeiU, NYC 

Today, an estimattd 87 percent of docuinenrson the 
Internet are written in English."' Yet, at. least 32 million 
Americans use a primary language other than F.nglish.'*’They 
arc often left out of the benefits the iniernet offers — either 
because current scaiTh tools are still primitive and difBcuk 
to u,se even for peoplt; lor whom English is the primary lan- 
guage; because they cimncit get easy ac.ees.s to translation 
pi-ograms; or becairse content in their native langviage may 
he developed in another country and may not include iiif<>r- 
vnation relevant to their communUy in the United States. 

Laek of Cullurai Diversity 

“I dm 't hnmi of too many places m the like Hurkm Live where 
ymlh gel (a express uihal’s gtiing on prr them rulluruUy. ’’ 

Mara Rose, Director 

I’layitig^Mhn, a cominunily access center in Harlem 

Di.stinclive cultural practices and beliefs among ethnically 
diverse Americans influence the vvays in which these groups 
participate in everything from their children’s education t,o 
use of health services to civic activities like voting. Similarly, 
the diverse cultural and ethnic group.s that comprise the 
I'jtiied States have their own rich herirage that make.s them, 
as iutthropoiogi.st Uarlos Vek;.S'-Ibane/ writes, “funds of 
knowledge within these contnuiniiitts." 

Thi^ Internet can be a powerful tool to share and celebrate 
the uniqueness of cultures in this country and beyond. 
However, the lack of Internet content generated by ethnic 
cotnmtuiicies themselvt^s or organized around their unique 
cultural interests and jiractice-s serves as a formidable barri- 
er, especially for numy <if the 26 million'' Americans who arc 
fiireign horn. 


Chart 3 siunmarizcs the number of Americans affected by 
one or more of these baniers. 



CHART 3 


AMERICANS POTENTIALLY UNDERSERVED BECAUSE 
OF INTERNET-CONTENT BARRIERS 

Type of Internet Barrier Estimated Number of 

Americans Affected 

lackof Ifxal information 21 million 

literacy barriers 44 million 

I.anguage barriers 32 million 

Lack of cultural diversity 26 million 


Even taking into account that many Americans fit into more 
lliaji one of these calegoi ies, a couscrvaiive i:stittia(c is that 
at least 50 million Americans — roughly 20 percent — face 
one or more comciu-rclated barriers that si-aud between 
them and the benefits offered by the Internet.’'' 

THE POTENTIAL USE RATE AMONG THE 
UNDERSERVED 

-Additional data .sitggcst that a high proportion of the 20 per- 
cent of Americans who are “content-uiulenicrved" are likely 
i<» become active cousuincrs and produc<.Ts of this netv 
media. Tor that to liap[>en. content has to he made relevant 
and appealing and otlur content-related services such as 
training a.id technical assistance must be made available, 

Lessons from Cable Television 

Many people question whether th<; Imernet will ever 
become a priority for underserved Americans liccaust; of 
their more urgent needs and liniiritd btidgets. The example 
of cable icknision suggests that so long as die product is 
seen as v-aluabk, price alone dties n<»t deny a market for 
media products. 

According to the mo.se recent esiimittcs, ,56 percent of low- 
income families have a cable subscription, typically paying 
about $28 per month for basic service and additional nioiith- 
ly (ees for ptemii.im service.” The potential exists for far 
greater adoption of digital media like the Internet by under- 
served communities, il'the content is made more releviiiif, 

“New Markets” 

In this tirre of unprececeiued economic growth for some 
Amcriean.s, policymakers atui opinion leaders are iicginning 
to turn their attention to iIk; untapped poieiuia! for com- 
merce in urban and rural at<;a.s of poverty. Through variotis 
program.s like the Iniiiaiiw: h>r a Corn|)etitive Immr City 
(iCIC) and Pi'eskleni Clinton’s neiv Market hnfianve. there 
is an increasing awarciies.s of the market ptucMitial in Uie low'- 
income regions of the country- 
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According to recent estimates, the inner-cin' portions of 
America '' rcpicseni more than S300 billion in retail purchas- 
ing power. Much of ihis is untapped, despite the ready con- 
sumer base, because of a gap in information about retail 
choices and options.’^ 

Add ro this ihe potential for residents in low-income neigh- 
borhoods to be trained in the information technology' skills 
necessary to jt)in in the emerging digital economy, and a 
compelling business case begins to emerge regarding the 
untapped market underserved comimiiiilics represent. The 
business case would not only take into account the spending 
power tlitcse communities hold for consumer products in 
genenil, >)ui al.so the potential of tliest; eommuiiilies as yiable 
locations for iiivesimenls in kx'al e-comincree ventures. 


A READY DELIVERY SYSTEM 

There is a strong and growing nationwide delivery system 
capable of distributing widely good online eontent and con- 
tent devtdopmeni activities: 

• More than 300 community icclmologx' centers (CT(ls) at 
the Community Technology Network Web site 

( h up : / / WWTV. c tc n e t . n e f ) 

• CK-er 11,000 public libraries offering public access to the 
Internet — 73 ptaceut of this country's 15,718 public 
libraries;^’^ 

• Over 1,100 accredited community colleges across the 
country:’" :ui<l 

• Numerous stand-alone literacy tenters and many more 
that share space with other supportive services for low- 
incomc populations. 


; tUeGo.com Feature Tour .: 


WeGo.com 

Redefinin9 community’" 



Tour 

What users say 

FAQ's ^ 

About , 


Crests a eustomiza^ onlina 
cemfrunily. portal, ot miranef 
Wab Pages 
Announcements 
Calendar 
Discussions 
Chat 

Newsletters A Pubilealions 
Email Oisiribulion Lists 
Web Links 
Shared Ftles 
Membership directory 
Classifieds A Jobs 
Chapters or Subgroups 
Administrative Wizard 
Make Existing Site Interactive 


• Crealeapow«rful,inlera£tive8iteinrrinule8 

• Intuitive and easyto use 

• Simple enough lorlirsltirne users, fieable enough forthesawiest webmaster, 

• Highlycuslomizableiookendteel 

• No HTML required, while still pro^dingHTMLend advenced features lor powerl 

• Sophisliceted, yet simple aoministretionend menagement 

• Fuliyho3ted,reliable,endsecure 
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in. WHAT UNDERSERVED INTERNET USERS WANT 


Foais groups with members of the target pupulatim and inter- 
views with a variety of people who work tvith underserved users 
revealed that underserved Americans have unique needs catd inter- 
ests when it comes to content on ike Internet. A particularly strik- 
ing characteristic among wulerseri’ed Americsats is that they seA 
“life information, ” or what has been r^erred to in the Hbmry and 
information science field as “commimity itformaiion. Two points 
stand out about young people in miderserved communities: 

Because they are comfortable, with (he Internet, they can do much 
more with it than adult users. They xvant to create sophisticated 
Web pages attd complex prog>'amming that inspire their imogina- 
tion and teach them technical skills. In addition, because some 
young people are drawn to online activities that are not always 
healdiy, it is essential that they receive ^dance and trainit^ to 
use Ibe medium productivety. 

Tlirtmgh ('oci.is groups with members of ilwr Kirget popula- 
tion and interviews with a varien' of people wlto wwk with 
miderserved users, we probed what underst'rved .-Vincncans 
want, from coiiieiu on the Internet. While our llnding-s rep- 
resent only a starting point for discussion, consistent pai- 
tern.s emerged. 

ill many respects, users rvho participated in our locus groups 
showed .sirnihiriries to other Internet users, w-anting to 
engage in social, cultural, wnd professional activiTie.s that are 
fast becoming standard and nttce-ssary practice. Tliough we 
found tremendous differences benveen what adult under- 
.serwd irsers wani and what children and youth want, these 
differmices are also consistent w'ith other Internet users. In 
8i:vej':il important areas, lu>w<tver, the lutderserved adult and 
young users we miervicw<;d have unique neeils and interests. 

A patlitailarly .striking characteristic among tmd«;i.M,rrved 
iVinericatJs is that they seek “hie information,” or what Itas 
been refern;d to in the library and infonnation scieuct; (ield 
as “camnnmity information”: 

. , informalion that helps ('iiam.s with Iheir day-lu-dtty proldfons 
and enables them to fully parikipcUe. a.s members of iheir deimuratic 
eomniunily. ll [indvdes} information pertaining to the uvailahHity 
of human services, such as heuUh am, financial asdsUincf., hous- 
ing, irunspirrtaliim, education, and child enre seniixes; its tmdl as 
information on recreation programs, dubs, community events, and 
infnrmdwn almvl. all levels of govmtiment. 

Tlie users we interviewed are paniculaily interested in local 
inf'orma,tion — whether about enieriainnieni, jobs, places of 
worship, or educational opportunities. Appendix B conuuns 
a list of the subject categories and topics that we were told 
are important in local and general forim. We also learnctl 
that underserved users tvant more .supptrri and training to 
access, interpret, and use die infnrniatitm on the Web. 
Following is a uum: detailed arvaiysis of what ujiderscrved 
users and people who w'ork with them told us «nder.s<;rv(Hl 
.'\mericans want. 


CONTENT AND TOOLS ADULTS WANT 

Aacdcai loformation Focusing on Local Community 

Over and ovt;r the u-sers we talked with lokl us tlrat 

practical information about iheir local coniniuiiiiy b wbfii 
they svant tnost. 

Local job lutings, including jobs requiring cnlrs-lexiel skills. 

Th<; users over the age of 21 in focus groups shai-ed a coti- 
ccrii about the lack of ItKral, entry-level jobs on the Web. 
“'llicre aren’t jobs on the Internet that 1 can apply to; 
l!u;y‘rc t«w advanced and you need to speak good Fngllsh,” 
say^ H computer user and an aide in tire conqntter lab at 
Unic-rnaty Settlement House in New Yoi k Lit}'. .‘MfJiough tire 
Intcniet contains many job resources, such as the popular 
Moii.strr.com, they often drr not adver tise (otfry-lesei posi- 
tions that are useful to this demographic groii)). 

Local hou.shig listings, including aparf men/s wilh rdativriy low 
rents and homes in foreclosure. 

Many of the users wtr .spoke with wer e particularly iniei c.sfctl 
in local hotting inftrrmation. Cailiy Tiout, the project <liri:c- 
tor at the Bresetr Foundation in Los Arrgeles, said that .some 
of Bresee's clients want co learn more about homes that are 
in foreclosure to try to acquire them, but cannot Firiil that 
information online. LowHetu apartments are in high 
demand aenrss the country. Magd;.i F-scobar, the c-xircutive 
director of Plugged In ir. Fast Palo Alto, Cialifoi tiia, says: 
“low-rem apartment listings and other pragmatic informa- 
tion %\=oul<l really be useful to have online for resitlcnts here.” 

(immunity infoTmatum alxnit neighborhood events, places to gtjor 
family outings, arul ioced schools. 

Amanda, a mother wo spoke with, would like to be able lo 
learn online about events and programs that take place dur- 
ing the summer in her neighlxirhood in Harlem, “but it isn’t 
easy to get this in one place; you have lo talk to different 
pcojile.” Users we interviewed would like r.<> learn about 
local child care and after-school programs, activities in 
<hurches, .ind servict^s offered by local job •agencie.s and 
other service insiitulioiis. 

Information at a Basic lateraey Level 

fbeparaCion for seairitig a k^h scJinnl equivalency degree, especially 
for lou>-tileiuey users and people for whom English is not Iheir pri- 
mary language. 

Ilelmer Duvorge, program directot at the National Center 
for Family Literacy, states that ihcnt needs co be more online 
material for (JED preparation that uses business language. .A 
locus group at the Union Setllcnicnt Ihntse in New York 
City corroborated that need. Many recent immigrants are 
preparing for their (.iF.D, which has het:ome a standard pre- 
requisite even in entry-level service jolts. 

Online resounes as opfmed to print inuterials. 

Jaleh Behrooxi, director of l.fNCS (Lit.eracy Information Sc 
flonununicaiton Systems) at the National Institute for 
Literacy, reported, “iherx; are not matty sources designed 
xlircetly for low-literacy readers online; there are plenty of 
print materials.” 
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Online hitorinls for difjerent ioflware programs; tutorials that shaxv 
geopk the hme.JUs-o} the liilernel and finrn it c.an asast in 
da'i-to-day Ihitig. 

Users also waiii more online tutorials lhai cover basic busi- 
ness produciiviiv tools, such as spreadsheets, and nevs' media 
tools, such as Photoshop and HTML coding. Center direc- 
tors would like to see more tutorials, specifically ones tai- 
lored to the underserved and liiniicd-liieracy populations. 

Content for Non-English Speakers 

Users want three kinds of content aimed at iheii linguistic 
needs: online iiarislation tools, tools to improve their 
English language skills, and information in their native 
language. 

Online lransliUio)i Looh. 

Bec ause much of the conieni that undei'served users want to 
read oil the Web is in English, end users would like transla- 
tion support. 

Online insiriir/ional mnteriaL. 

Manv users want tools to develop lingnislie and other skills, 
such as intcraeiive Web sites that contain grammar practice, 
vocabularv development, and reading a.s.sistam;e. Some users 
want to visit sites to pick up a few skills here and there, w'hile 
others tvant a more comprehensive online curriculum. 

Infonnafion in native languages. 

Users arc interested in information in their native languages 
related to government efforts that affect them, whether 
Medicare, taxes, or voting. For example, one senior citizen 
at t.lu; computer center in University Settlement Mouse told 
us that she wants infonnation in Spanish about immigration 
and has difficulty finding it. 

Cultural 

Cultural exjdoration and development. 

Judith Pepper, the executive director from La Plaza 
Teleeommuniiy, told us that users w-aui more spaces on the 
Internet that reflect unique eulmral characteristics and 
attributes. This would allow jxtople to share information 
about their heritage and cultural practices; cultural Web .sites 
could foster such rich dialogues. Culture in a bioader .sen.w' 
also encompasses art, music, food, sports, or other ethnic- 
specifu: areas. The sharing of enhure engenders interactions 
that bring people together. 

Cultural .spaces abuul eihnir and local mllurnl inleiests. 

“I.ow-iiicome grotips don’t have enough cultural spaces U\ai 
they can call their own; they need more environmeriLs dedi- 
cated to this," .says Tamara Slurak, program direetor of The 
Iiueraclive University at the Lhiiversilv of California, 

Berkeley. This Is importaiii because ethnic-specific Web sites 
and Web projects can generate rich new content not arail- 
ahle widely notv. 

Health infarmatinn and otliei vital information presented with the 
irUeiesIs of pariini.iar racial and ethnic gnjups in mind. 

For exampli', Inuini Bazzelk director of Sisiei Nci, says that 
iVTi'ican American women in Urban.i-Champaigii. Illinois. 


need information about health issues that typically affect 
.African American women; the iiifoi maiion should be local 
and should be easily available. It should focus on those dis- 
eases and illnesses that are more common in the Afi'ican 
Amttrit an community. 


CONTENT AND TOOLS CHILDREN AND VGuTH WAN I 

Two points stand cnil about voting jicaiplc. First, becau.se of 
their eoinfbrl with the Internet, they can do much more 
with it, creating sophisticated Web pages and complex pro- 
gramming that inspire their imagination and teach them 
technical skills. Second, because some voting people are 
drawn to online activities that arc not always healthy, it is 
es.sential they receive guidance and training to use the medi- 
um pioduciivelv. 

Participation and self-expression 

Manv of the comiruams from \outh in our focus groups 
demonstrate a crmsisumi mcs.sage: They wtinf to exprc.ss 
themselves on the Ititcrnci. More than adults, children and 
youth see this domain as a place for self-cxprc.ssion, which 
most likely comes from ha\ ing more hands-on exjiericnce 
with the ineditim than adults. 

At a nunilwr of the places where wo conducted user groups, 
young people arc the “experts." Consider the technical 
kirow-how of Manuel, a teenager who is a “reguiar" at 
Blaying2W'in. “I look tin- sites with equations and computer 
programining s<:ti|>ls to write prognims; sometimes I nm 
into verv advanced mathematical equations that 1 can barely 
follow. Bur I try." 

Packaging and interactivity 

How content was packaged and how interactive the content 
w-as seemed more important, to luiderserved children and 
vouih than the subject matter itself. In addition, the young 
people we interviewed do not talk much about, tlu; Intenict 
as an educadon or infonnation resource. Often, we found, 
tuetiiioning “school" or “learning” to kids in the context of 
the Internet causes their interest in the conversation to 
drop. But give them challenging robotics or animation proj- 
<;cts lliai involve exft-nsivt; computer interaction — or 
re.search and information manipulation — and they 
hectime engaged. 

Unlike the adults, young people in our sr.iuly see the 
Internet primarily as a place for gaming ami pai ticipaiing in 
irueraedve comiTiunides with kids all over the- world. Many 
were attracted to games that contain, shoot.-and-kill, which 
also offer the most immersive (i.e., life-like) experience and 
graptiics. 

Manv young people we talked to want more centralized 
space.s where they can participate in a variety of ways from 
one porutk It wouhl work best for them if one site contained 
games: clownloacUihle plug-ins; dps and si.raiegies; e-mail; 
user profiles; ;ukI links to other game enviroiimeius. Many 
complain that they liavc to move aronnd to many different 
places to find what ihev need in order to play. 

Downloading also has a high value with iiutiiy youth. They' 
especially lik<- to download inu.sic from the Xc-i. They also 
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like to download \ idoo sucains, pictures, and soflwiire pro- 
grams, and diev collect HTML codes {tci pick up Web design 
tips). Chat and e-mail iiiicnac tion is so popular among many 
vourh that some public access centers .set strict liniiLs. 

Multimedia 

Most uiidei serx c'd < hildren and youth seek a multimedia 
expei ience on the Weh. T\’ was most often the model. Thev 
team to be able to do a lot of activities at once — listen to 
music, view \ideo clips, read entertainment information, and 
chat with others — as one can do to some extent in sites 
such as MIX and Detjam. 

Youth-friendly tutorials 

The gainers are primarih the ones who want yoiith-fricndly 
lulotials and online support in order to learn how to create 
aiiiiiiatioii and how to do progi aiimiing. However, interest in 
luioii.ds is not limited to gamers. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ADULTS AND YOUNG USERS 

The adults we interviewed prefer sure inci, iinchniered infor- 
maiion, whereas youngci' users want Web sites that have fa.sl- 
mcning imagery and sound. I'lie tidnlts we spoke with prefer 
a Web page interface that piovides information without too 
main' distnictioiis. Thes want simple text-based presentalioiis 
with casc'-to-use categories that leati quickly to practical coti- 
lent. The medium for them htis more utilitarian mid practi- 
cal value than it does for kids, though thev do ii.se it lot 
cmicrrainmeiu. and cultural puipo.sc's as welt. -VliilLs also 
luted computer literacy training and outreach. In addition, 
some of them want to learn Web detstgu skills so the\ can 
eonlribute the wealth of informaiiou they know. 

Interest in inulrimedia. combined with the gamesmanship of 
many youth, makes them a sa^vy consumer market of the lat- 
est iniuwalions in Weh technology, In contrast, idtutl sites for 
many adults look like USA Today iiews pagtrs with easy-io- 
grab, practical iufonnarion. 

Some youth know how to design and understand hypertext 
technolog)', which makets them imponam partners in con- 
r.eiu. developmciu eftoi ls. Yet. young people pose a challenge 
to those tvho want to eiicoui-age positive ttse of the nxulium. 


Young people instinctively see the hueriief as an enterlain- 
meni source rather than an information .source, as adults do. 
More safe and secure environments arc needed that are 
entertaining and also educational, and which offer guided 
acthities that are purposeful, yet not taught in a traditional 
academic style. 

WHAT ADULTS AND YOUTH BOTH WANT — EASIER 
SEARCHING, COACHING AND INVOLVEMENT 

“With a hi of our learners, they ueed a lot oj human amtact. ” 

Noreen Lopez 
Director, Literacy Link 

tven if valuable content is developed, will it be used? 

Searching is a major deterrent for adults, as it is for voiuh. 
Searching for informarion poses a special challenge to bilin- 
gual Internet users who try to look for infoi ination in 
English. The young people we spoke with would like to have 
this mechanism made easier. 

Many undej-served people obtain the informaiioii thev want 
from family, friends, aiul other trusted people, .so ilita e is 
not a “felt need" to go to tiu- Web or library to seek informa- 
tion. This lack of motivation is reinforced when pcoplct are 
confronted by confusing, slow, or text-heavy searches, 

Our interviews further revealctl that appropriate conieiu 
alone is not enough to moiiraic underserved users to use 
the Nee Youth and acluUs alike want coaches and mentois to 
guide them in linding wliat they want on the Web, suggest- 
ing siic.s or activities to get siarietl, helping use a tutorial and 
the like. Monrover, they want an environment where thev 
can get literacy .support or help with English if they need it. 
They w-ani to be in a place wheixr oihcrs in their commuiiiiy 
arc doing the s;tine thing and where they can count on 
coaching an<l support to build their t:onfidcnce, answer 
their questions, and guide them in new directious. This sup- 
poi i will giv<- users more confidence, whether they use the 
Imenurt at home or at work. Accortling to Douglas Schuler 
with the S<-Httl<- Community .Network, "the c:ircuiT)stance.s 
through which p<-ople get the iiifontiadon is a,s important as 
the mediuiti." 


D Hout To Uote : 

^ • ' rJ 

How To Vote " -) 

How To Vote 

An Election Tutorial 

The Hov To Vote section vas created by adult reading students to help other students learn more about voting. 
You can either go step-by-step through the tutorial or pick and choose vhich sections you vould like to 
complete. 
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IV. ONLINE CONTENT: STATE OF THE ART 


Based on what underserved users reported they want from the 
Internet, The Children’s Partnership utilized a combination of 
approaches to explore what is available on the Web to meet these 
needs. Our research found major gaps in Internet content for 
underserved communities, especially sites for adults with limited- 
literacy skills or those looking for multilingual content; local job 
resources or Job listings for entry-level positions; nformation about 
local low-cost housing; and cultural information at the local level. 
We also found a shortage of easy-to-use interface and search tools. 

\Vc utilised a combination of approarhits, including compila- 
tion and assessment ot ctjiiienl on portals used by our target 
giou[xs; analysis of t onient on sites that key informants told 
us were useful; and the involvement of low'-income Inutrnet 
users themselves in searehing for appropriate content. 
Alihtjugh we clearlv captured only a fragnunil of the \~ast 
Iiiternei content now available, our core lindings were cor- 
roboi ated by the various sources we usetl, including inter- 
views with experts. 

Our team searched for content in subject areas that asttrs 
and experts said are important tt> unthtvseivcd people, 
iiicltidiiig eclueadoti, family, nnance. government, health, 
liousing, jobs, anti personal enrichment. We assessed 1, 000 
Web sites from portals that we schteuxl to audit because Uttw 
represent, according to users and inloi inants we worked 
with, some of the best on the W<'h. Onr findings here repre- 
sent a systematic scan rather than a comprehensive mapping 
of the Web’s coiiteiu tor various undeiserveci groups. Below 
are the numhcM- of Web sites and {x-rcemages found for 
areas of interest. 


CHART 4 

THE STATE OF ONLINE CONTENT FOR 
UNDERSERVED AMERICANS 

Number and percent of the 1,000 .sites included 
in T CP’s survey that addressed key content barriers; 


Local Information 

61 

(6 pirreeiu) 

Local Jobs 

9 

(1 percent) 

Local Housing 

8 

(1 }xncc-iii) 

Limited Literacy 

10 

(1 percent) 

Multilingual 

20 

(2 ptTceni) 

Cultural 

r> 

(1 percent) 

Although ilie.se liguics were not designed to be projected 
1.0 the Internet as a whole, ii. is wonh noting that our 
lindings are fairly consistent with more extensive analyses 


ol' conniK'i'cial V\'eh sites. 




FINDINGS ABOUT ONLINE CONTENT 

• Cicneralbed inhuiualion (as oppo.scd lo local or conitmi 
iiily conlent)'on lopic.s of interest is available (26 percent) 
but generally iioi at literacy lex'cls and in languages that 
underserved Amta icaiis need. 

• Most of the online content we found wrilien at a liiiiiied- 
literacy level was designed for the developmental needs 
and interesl-s of young childten, and did not provide the 
information needed bv adults with limited-literacy skills 
(only 1 percent of the Web sites we found meei ihis need). 

• Much of the multilingual content we found is in .Spanish, 
presumably responsivt; to the market realiiv (bat Hispanics 
arc the lai^est foreign-born minority group. Much of it, 
however, comes I'roin Latin America or Sjiain, leaving gaps 
in Spanish-language eoinciu related to finding opportuni 
ties in the L'nited .Staiirs, such as obtaining a job or a high 
,s<:h<K)l diploma. Only 2 percent of thi; couieiii found Avas 
mulliliiigual. 

• Precisely the information nusst often requested by the 
users we inrerviinved (e.g., local job re.sources or Job list 
ings for entry-level positions) prtived to be the most ran; 
and difnciilc to find (1 percent). Similarh, information 
about local low-cost housing was. with few exceptions, 
unasailabie (I ptticciu). 

• We did not UKtalc significant (txamples of cultural 
inforniatiou at iltc local level (about 1 percent), however, 
general euUmai .site.s are growing for African Anun-icans 
and Ilispatiic.s. 

• Our review of interface dt;sign and searching tools 
cotidiu led by low-income users underscored the 
inadetjuacy of prevailing tooLs, In our sampk; of 45 
Internet users who partieipaled in our Web search 
exercise, flO percent said it took too long to find the 
infortnafioii they were a.sked to fmd; 6o percent did not 
find the material understandable or easily organised; and 
(>;> percent did not find the site easy to use. Difficulties 
with -sttareh tools for the Web point lo the inipoi tance of 
training and support as well as belter searching mechanisms. 


LOCAL COMMUNITY INFORMATION 

“Tbeye sfumid he links that take me direcUy lo neighborhood services. " 
St<;vx; Snow 

PresUlcni, Association for Community Networks 

Our research revealed much less local information than gen- 
eralized information in the subject areas on which our study 
was lixmsed. One positive example of the kind of local infor- 
mation requested in our tbcu.s groups was an activity calen- 
chir on the Web site of the city of Davis, California 
(http;//www.cityda.vis,< a.u.s/ciiy/parks/progi ams/pro- 
motc/eveiucal.him), Our interviews revealed that this kind 
of information is particularly u.seful to individuals living on 
limitetl lesources who may be looking for cotnitmniiy servic- 
es or tor work to impiwe the quality of their livc.s. 

Information about hx-al hou.sing rarely showed up. Becaust; 
housing ivpicallv arcounts for lotv-incorne families’ largest 
expeii.se, information alK)ui affordable rentals is especially 
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imporiani lo manv of ihe clienis wiih whom wo spoke. The 
Cniaiiipaign (Jouiilv Aparlineiil Association Web site on 
Prairic'iiei, a coninmniiy nciwoik (iittp://ccapaartmcnts.eom/), 
is one effort to address this iiceti. Users can pcrtbrni a 
search after thev enter the apartment .size desired (e.g., one, 
two, or three bedrooms) along with the price range and the 
area desired. 

Monster.com and Aparcments.com are two examples of 
national content destinations for honsiiig and jobs. |ob.s on 
Monster.com tend not lo be matched to the education and 
skill levels of tinderservecl users. However, these national 
sites offer certain sophisticated and easy-io-nse features that 
could be adapted to low-income communities. 
.'Vparrments.com, for example, provides listing.s that one can 
search by city; a user can narrow a search to specific neigh- 
borhoods by clicking either on names or on a map. 

However, the site does not include many underserved neigh- 
borhoods or low-rent apartments. 

The few job sites W'(' found with loc al listings usually did not 
include the kinds of jobs most needed by individuals who 
are not wt:ll integrated into the work foret;. For instance, 
even tlu; excellent W(;h .site of local job postings on the com- 
rmmity network Charlotte’s Web 

(hrrp://wv.w'.eharWeb.org/job/locpost.hlrnlljobs) does not 
address the net'd fully. Man)’ of the jobs posted are beyond 
the; reach of many low-skill <u' entry-level workers; they are 
technical jobs, such as those ('or systems engineers, produc- 
tion artists, and directors ofstudent developmem. 

We did timl that eointimnily networks Kmd to contain more 
local and regional information than cotnuicrcial portals; 
iiio.sL parlieipalu in community development by helping 
coinmunily (jtgani/alions (fttvelop a Web presence. However, 
the cjualiLy and tlu; availability are very ututvtm within the 
portals we reviewed. 

Even the community-based Web sites wt found icml to be 
very limited in the local information they provitle. One rea- 
son, we were told, is that some commimiiy-hascd agencies 
fear that, if they provide extensive information onliiu;, they 
might lose tlicir walk-in clientele. As a consecjuem t;, they 
could aLso lose funding that attaches to the number of peo- 
ple who walk through their doors. A few network direeiots 
told us, for example, that certain organizations, such as 
employment developmeiu agencies, are reluctant to share 
job information for resource pages on the Web foi fear of 
losing potential clients. 

CONTENT FOR LIMITED-LITERACY READERS 

“Knerylhing on Ihe. Nd is for intftrmedmtu ' 

Hehiier Duveige 

Program Managtu’, National (lenrtn" for Famih' I.iieracy 

Perhaps the greatest gap we found in comcm is inaierial for 
the 44 million adults in the United States wli«> lack fiinetioti- 
al literacy skills to perform everyday tasks. Mosi of tlu; Web 
sites we found at this reading level were dcsigm;<l for the 
cognitive and social level of young children and do not pro- 
vide the information needed by adults. Of rlu; 1 ,0(M) sites wc 
reviewed, we found only 10 that were appropriate for liinit- 
ed-liieracv atlults. tspeeially since online content can be a 


powerful tool for raising literacy skills, ' we expected to find 
more material designed to piwide a bridge to higher lc\cls 
ol literary. 

-According to literacy expert David Rosen, the best concent 
gives early readers as many eonrexf ehu;s as possible using 
other media in addition to text.'’ Thcsi; clues alktw the read- 
er to derive the meaning of th<; content while at the same 
lime also building reading skills. One positive example we 
found was R(;l)ee«:a’.s V'/. Pages 

(hUp;//w'\v\vU.wgbh.org/mhcweis/lte/ezpage/), an interac- 
tive page that allows u.sttis to click on pictures and match 
them lo words. Literacy experts conflrnu;d that considei'ahly 
more content that helps U) tai.se literacy h;v(;ls is needed. 

MULTILINGUAL CONTENT 

“7’Ae Web is primmify forpe.ople wlw can speak good klnglish. " 

Amparo Baron 

F.SI. Teacher, IJniversitv Settlement Hoii.se 
New\i)rk Clity 

Multilingual content wa.s also poorly represented on the 20 
portals. Only a handful of useful Web sites (20 of flu; 1 ,000 
we reviewed) had content in languages oth(;r than English 
that provide praclical iiiformatiou for a more productive lil'e 
in the United States. Midiilitigual content is particularly 
important for umlcrst.Tved Atricrk ans bee:aiise it can provicle 
the scaflbldiiig to develop skills to tlirive in American culture. 

Spanish-speaking u-sers in our groups expressed their dismay 
at not finding content in their language that could help 
them obtain local jobs and learn aluHii k)ca! programs. 
Although more and more Spanish-language information is 
becoming available on the Web. much of the online; conu;nt 
we reviewed ts developed in Latin America or Spain, limiting 
its usefulness in meeting the needs of the 33 million 
Hispanics in the United Slates today."' I'he situation was the 
same for other non-English speakers. Although that is 
changing, the Web is clearly English dominated and rather 
inaccessible without linguistic skills. Wc analyzed Spanish- 
language content because of the large iiuiiibcrs of people 
who speak Spanish in this country. 

( kmtent destinations such as Yahoo! (httpM/uTvw.yahoo.com) 
and the tommunicy network Charlotte’s Web 
(lmp://wTvw.charWeb.oi'g/ ) include Spanish sections. 
Yahoo! Fspanol, for example (h((p://espanol.yahoo.com/), 
includes extensive information on health, and it directs 
users to other links in Spanish (.some of them, though, were 
not active). However, certain other subject areas on Yahoo! 
Fspanol, such as education, family, government, and jobs, 
did not contain the same amount of useful (praclical and 
local) information in Spanish. Our research into other por- 
tals and other places on the Web also indicated that there is 
some information in Spanish about health, but relatively lit- 
tle generalized or local information about education, family, 
housing, or jobs in the United States. 

Wc also found that .some .sites with bilingual sections, such as 
Charlotte’s Web, offer itsers hyperlinks that take them to 
sites with English content. Our focus group participants who 
spoke limited English commented on the difficulty this 
raised. Even if a Spanish speaker can interpret some of the 
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iiiaicihd by using Spanish cognates, this approach allows for 
()iil\ liniiied coniprehension and requires Ireiiieiidous effort. 

Ill addiiion lo these Spanish content areas, we found a few 
sophisucaied multilingual Weh .sites that offer online learn- 
ing tools with extensive interaelive capabilities. For example, 
on some sites, students can listen lo English woiid pronuncia- 
tions; ihev can praetiee grainniai and receive immediate 
feedback. On others, they tan also practice writing skills. 
These approaches ricnionslrale the enormous potential of 
iiueractive media to help underserved Americans improve 
their skills and life prosjiecLs. 

CULTURAL CONTENT 

jjeojjln Ihirib Ihfx’rf vol li'gilinuUe inJimiuUion 

pravitlfis. ’ 

Douglas Sc huler 

Advi.son Seattle (lornmuniiv Network 

''‘Theip’s H ( ij/Jiiml bins >)i ivnient. “ 

David Hughes 

Parnmr, Old (lolorado City Communications 

Although local cultural content was extremely limited, we 
did find a few very strong examples of local eonient where 
users are expressing and celebrating tht'ir local enliurc. 
Ilowc'ver, tlu^se repicsenied onlv 1 percent of tlie total of 
sites analy/ed. By ccjturasl, cultural content of a generalizetl 
rather than a local iiauii e is becoming more prevalent on 
the Web. For instance, the Web is now hosdng a number of 
portals for .African .Americans as well a.s I arinos. 

Following are some cultural (ot ethnic) poi taLs that ofler 
features now commori on many )>opular portals; some are 
ciuite advanced. Their features gtaierallv inclinle editorial 
rontent; .services such as email, chat, and searchable areas; 
personal Web publishing; and online eomiiimiities. 

• African American,s: BF.T.coin, ilie Black World Today 

• Hi.spanics; Star.VIedia Networks, T^ipi.com 

• Asians; A-Space, Click2Asia 

These sites are only a s;tmpling of ihi; many toniem 
providers now targeting lu.hnic and cultiiial markets, but 
these early players demtinsfratt; tin; sirtmgihs as well a.s 
potential weaknesses in tTForts to ri:aeh ethnic audiences. 
Many providers are productive at coiimnuiicating and shar- 
ing general cultural aftiniric.s, ihentby expanding lliem. 
Others are also good .intermediaries lo bring information 
from abroad. However, while; most huilil iniportaiii bonds 
that can tie members of ethnic gron|)s logetlier, it is often 
(lifticuh to do so without ignoritig some of what makes cer- 
tain ethnic cultures unique. 

The trend toward homogeiti/ing and ignoring difTerettces, 
dictated by a desire to build iiiarkci .sliare, shuts out to some 
e.xient the di.stincr.tve essences ihai give vitality to a culture. 
For instance, .A-.Spare.c()m is working lo bring together the 
Asian world under ont; umbrella, a difficult challenge 
because of the widely varying lici itag<r.s aminig Asian 
•Americans. Yet it is preciscTv these distinctive differences, 
which are often lost in big jtot lals. that can provide great 
impetus for ethnic groups to ariuallv go to the online world. 


These unique traits air; also wliai ran bring people into a 
community access center to develop Liiluiialb relevant infor- 
mation together. 

NAVIGATING THE INTERNET EASILY 

We found that ev’cn vshen conieni desiinaiions have appro- 
priate information to offei, [lit; infoimaiion is often .still ont 
of reach to users b<;<-aiise it is so difficult or confusing to 
find. Of the Iowhik-oiiu; users who performed the Web 
search, 80 percent sakl that it look too long to find die infor- 
mation they were asketl lo find on portals, 15 percent .said it 
look an average aiiionni of lime, and no one found it qiiick- 
Iv. In another inreresliitg flmiiiig, 65 percent did not find 
lavout understandable, while 25 percent found it adequately 
organized and intuitive. The majoriiv of these users had 
trouble obtaining the infot iiiaiion and — even more signili- 
cant — 6.5 pereeiii dki not find the .sites ea.sy to use. 
Following i.s a sampling ot leaciion.s from the people with 
whom we spoke; 

"These sites seem very tlry al be'-!, ani most ofibe linie. I didn V sec 
the lo^r of htnv m>sl oj the conieni', ioeye organized. ! think !he‘,(: 
sites ran l>enej}t Jrom mere simplislu. laynuls, Irrighter cohrs, mow 
images avd graphuat icons lo hiohlighl or point injorinalion ont. " 

llem V. age 25 

“Tofnes were vague; (portal] should be more basic. Thay should have, 
a tech support iiuml/ei : " 

Doturay, age 17 

“if ! Ux>ed in (this town], I would not find this a valuable site In 
learn about my coinmunil.y. \'ot enough local Ihtks. The links really 
lead timi'hmc And the site is liOlU.Wd,,. ” 

.Suzanne, age 27 

“Many limes the inforinalion um nol in a logical place, and you, 
had to dn/go [sir] nunieivu.s places. ” 

as<' 27 

The.sc findings are similar to the eoiuilmsions of an impor- 
tant sut<ly authored by Nicholas Rurbnles and Thomas 
(lallistet, who ai^ue that real Tnterntit access ha,s lo do with 
vnore ihuii access to hardware. Tt involves — among other 
variahles — being able to interpret and navigate elicciively 
through complex online environments. The authors make 
fh<- cast- that iiihn imuion does not have value and the user 
<.lo<-s iKii have real access if .s/he can't gel. what, s/he wants. ' 

In sum, tlie problem with seart:h tools is uvofold; most do 
not accommodate (he needs of nndttr.served users, and (hey 
te(|(iire a great deal of sophistication and iraining. However, 
many users vve interviewed are vc;ry iiueicsied in learning 
tips ibr faster and more erre<;f.ivc; sctarchiiig and recogni/ed 
that it takes time and coaching io learn die skills that make 
online information more act'essihle. 
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y, BUILDING BLOCKS FOR THE FUTURE 


Jfkile content atrrently <m the Web generally does not meet Ote needs 
of underserved Americans, we did find positive examples con- 

tent, along ziritk content development activities that provide rntfial 
“building blocks” for the future. They include Web site product and 
tools £?s well as more, extvnsiue initiatives. We also talked k> people 
about what would be requiivd to move some tf these buildit^ Motda 
to sca.le. Because this field is so young, most of die initiatives it* ^*ot- 
Ught are relatively new, while others are still on the drawing boaid. 

Building blocks includt; Web sit(^ products and lools as wtdl as 
more extea.si\'e iniiuuiw-s. This cbaptei' descrilx-s some of the 
best efToris we found; a more complete showcaw; of good ror- 
tent destinaiicjns can !><■ foutsd in Appendix £. What follows 
shosild be viewed as a sampling rather than a comprehensive 
invrnff>rv. Incbision of these iiiniarives does not represent an 
ejtdf>rsf:ment- but an auernpt Hi tmah=xe productive directions 
for change. 

W'e looked for promising piaetiecs in the following categories: 

• Cion wilt in subject areas of reh'vance to underserved users; 

• Etfoi'is 1,0 brtiak new ground in overcoming lurriers of 
litfiracvt language, iim.l culture; 

• Coaching, meiiroring, and involving conmiiinity residents in 
eoiiicnt developinem; 

• Organizing' coiueiu in a manner that makes it easy to use; 

• Using leebiiology tools to better reach the underscrveci. 

RELEVANT WEB CONTENT 

The foltow’ivtg Web sites are good examples of practical infor- 
mation tliar helps people with thdv everyilay needs, including 
child care, cdut ation. lolw. aiul transportation: 

• 'I'he educaikni category of the [tnernet Resources page of 
the .Brooklyn Public Library provicie.s a valuable .source of 
local educational activities (htip;//w\v\v.l)i'ooklynpub1ic.li- 
bnu'y.oi'g/rcferure/rc'fernce.huTiiEducation). A user can 
learn about (iHD test preparation classes taking place 
throughout Brooklyn, including the ad(.lie,s.s and telephone 
mnnber of the organization offering the course as well as 
cUss limes. The site also contains infoitnalion for .Adult 
Basic li<.h.u:a(ioti Program.?, assi.sling a u.sei to t-oroll in 
these t,)’pes of programs, ,;\ complete reference such as this 
one offers ciietus choices they might not otherwise 

know exist. 

• On Charlotte’s V\eh (hUiJ://vw,vv.charWel>.oi'g/), residents 
of Charlotte. North Carolina, can leant about public trans- 
portation by clicking on a link on the home page. TTic 
public iranspoj tation itiformation iseasv lo lituL The p:tge 
lists the names of the tran.sit .sv.Hems near the top, making 
the times and routes only one more click awa)'. 

• Welcome to Neighborhood Link's All About VVtjrk 
(htlpvVtviviv.nhlink.net/eniployme,/ index. him) proiides 


information for job.? in tlleveUmd, Ohio, and amswers the 
following questions: Httw can I find a job? Whcic can I 
find a job? WTio can help nte find a job? WTiat if I ticed 
training or a GE13? The site also ivichides a job vacancy li.sr. 
The site is relatively' simple to nas'igate because of the 
simple language and qucslibu.'i a.iid ivecause of the design 
of the page. 

• East Bay Works (http://www-.easi.bavworks.org/) is a free 
employmenr-rraining site for the Eitst Bay .Area outside .San 
Francisco. The .site ;i!low'.s user.s U) create a rtisume online 
and view job listings for different counties thar, in turn, 
allosvs llu;m to determine what’s most eonvciiicnt lor them 
in terms of (ran.^>nation . Users can also -watch a video 
that explains the entire service, .step by srep. aiid rbe video 
is assailable in a variety of modem speeds: 2d.8, .ibK, ISDN, Ti, 

• -A Web site on die ii< twork Pi Eiii ienel 
(bttp:/A¥W'w.aces.iiiiu'.edu/~CCRSc.are/) offers 
information about chikt-eare resources for famihes. The 
ChildCare Resource .Sc-rvicc page helps familiirs ni six 
counties in Illinois lo liiid child care thivnigh a icleplione 
wirvice staffed by child-caic rew}Uire speciali.sis. I’arents 
can receive help developing a child-care search at.iion 
plan and obtaining cliild-eare .subsidy support, if ilu^y 
qualify. Prairienei has also been collaborating wiili 
agencies lo ci'eaic the area's most comprehensive online 
human service.? guide (bfrp://www.helpsourcc.org). On 
this resource, users liav<- access to a database of 1 ,(100 
human services in the six counties covered iiy ihc 
community iiciwoi k. 

• Tiic Tdurarion Center 

(bttp;//bcn.bouldei'.co.us/uiiiv_schooi/center.hlml) on 
the Boulder Community Network home page includes 
local education programs, two online student newspapers, 
and extracurricular acuviiic.s. SmtirnM, parents, and other 
adults iniere.sied in education can find many links to hical 
Web sites for fui ther infoi niaiion. 

• Coumiuiiity calendars are common on Ticfwork.s. The Taos 
Comniuniiy flalcndar on the La Bla'za Teieeommunity site 
(hup;/,/ w'W'w.lapla7a.org/cc./) has a patticularly user- 
friendly interface. The user can read a few' short sentences 
and search the calendar by months and events. In addition 
to event.s of interest to familie-s, the calendar lists local 
ciihunil hikI political information. 

.Some of the communiry networks in the group of portals 
analyzed for this Auditcoustst of collaborations and jiartner^ 
ships with librane.s, universities, scho«>!.s, comnmnity-ba.«:d 
organizaiioii.s. ami private business. The more .snccs-rssful 
ones derivo ihttir futiding from div'erse source;?, such as fed- 
eral funds, private industry, and social vciuuie capital 
investments. 

Brooklyn Knoxvledfp' Nelxmirk 

Brooklyr. is building an online network of commuiiiLy-l)a.sed 
oi^uiiziuions. libraries, schools, and government agencies, 
The adv^anced communications infrastrticiure at the 
Brooklyn Public Libraiy will provide high-speed connections 
to all participaung oiganizatlons at reduced fees. The net- 
work will have the «:apability to offer audio ami vitieo ti-an.s- 
mission, video multu-asting, and voice services to ils t on- 
stituenis. 
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The network will leverage resources and elecironic 
databases. It will develop training and support programs to 
encourage oi gaiiizaiions to pttriicipatc and to assist them in 
distributing their information eleetroiiically to their clients. 
This city-wide < ollaboraiion pools together resources and 
expands access to the advanced technology in place at the 
library, jiaxiug the way for mortt sophisticated broadband 
connectivity and services. It also builtLs eoiiieni development 
capacitv in the community through piograms that teach and 
support content development efforts. For e.xample, 
Brooklvnx, a project of Brooklyn Information and Cultnre 
(within city govci nment) and a neiwoi k member, trains rej)- 
resentatives of community-based groups to build Web sites 
and then hosts them on the highly designed Brooklvnx W^b 
bite (http://wwav. 1)1 ooklynx.org/). 

Davis ('.ammurul's Neiuiorh 

Davis (lominunily Network (D( IK) in Davis, California, 
(htrp://wwvv.dcn.davis.ca.us/) refers to itself as a “smart 
comnmiiitv’' and is part of die ‘.sniari community” move- 
ment. The network has cfintrai tual agreements with a num- 
ber of eoinmimiiy organizations, city and county' govern- 
ment, and the Davis UniCud School District 
(http:/ /www.dcn.davis.ca.trs/ organizations/). These entities 
make firuuu ial eomributions to DCN, and they work togeth- 
er to plan the neiwork infrastrurture. As the main portal for 
the citv of Davis, the site receives 1(){),0(K) hits per week from 
the city, county, and surrounding region. Core contents of 
the DCN Web site incUide access to tools such as forums, dis- 
cussioms. CIS ((biographic Inrr)rmaii<>n Systems) mapping, 
and online databases. 

Mismiri Express 

Mi.s,s()uri Express (http://www,m»ie.nel/projects/mo_cxprcss/), 
a starewicle community information network, “strives to shave 
public information with Mi.s.sonri citizens and to provide a 
powerful eominuiiity and economic development tool to 
showcase the community to tin; world.” The network unites 
the efforts of school districts, librai ie.s, local government, 
and other agencies to support jrnblic access to information. 
Furrhennore, the neiwork builds upon the eflorrs of local 
information providers already online, while assisting other 
information-providing organi/alion.s u> get on the Internet. 

The (.lommunily Connection Web page on Missouri Expiess 
(http://www.communityeonne(aion.org/cr_l_l /batik- 
ground. html) offers a database with information from thou- 
sands of community-based Itealih, education, and human 
service resources. It provides basic service informaiion (c.g., 
types of services, staffing, locations and phone numbers) to 
the public. Libraries, schools, and other public resources dis- 
tribute this content. 

Pmiriend 

frairienel (http;//www.prairienel.org/on1ine/) is part of 
the Clomniunity Networking Initiative (CNI) at the 
Universily of Illinois, l.Tbana-Champa)gn, Prairienei is seen 
as the community repository of information. In addition, the 
network has trained more than .'>00 low-income individuals 
in eoinpLiier skills and has given them free computers and 
Prairienei accounts after iliey completed the course. The 
ruitwork has also worked with many community organiza- 
tions to pul information ahoiii them online, restilting in 
more than 700 groups being included on the Pniirienei Web 


site. More of these sites now focus on providing informaiion 
directly to low-income u.scrs. hi addition, ('.NI has eollaborai- 
cd with local health and human service organi/atioiis to 
develop comprehen.sive Web-based information and rcfei ral 
diieciories and oth<T eioss-instiimional inforniaiion 
resources. 

OVERCOMING LITERACY, LANGUAGE AND 
CULTURAL BARRIERS 

For Limited-Literacy Users 

The Web sites desv.ribed below are excellent examples of 
products that oftei i ich acih ities to inipi oi e literacy skills 
using a variety of tneilia; ihev also provide "life information." 

• The \'<>u;r Involvement Project is one of the few examples 
wc found of online information de.signed for individuals 
who are at a Isegiiiuing reading level. The content on the 
“llow to Vole” section ofthe "Key to Community; Voter 
Involverrioiit Project" 

(http//\vww.oum.dni.us/i;dlp/vip/welcome.html) was 
developed by adult reading Mudeiiis to help other 
students learn more about voting. One can either go .steji 
by step through the tutorial or ])ick and choose sections lo 
compiem. The msec can derive the meaning of the simjvle 
text frmn .sketches and by listening to a reading of it, when 
the “IIF.AR" billion on the menu is pressed. The mcnii 
itself Is very sitniiic, made np of five buiioms and five 
words. The seiiieiiccs are also spread out across the page, 
above an<l under the sketches. 

• -Anothei Web site, Rebecca’s EZ Pages 
(htip://vvvvw2.wgbh-org/mbc:weis/ltc/e7p<ige/), follows 
similar <U;sigu idea.s but cniates more sophisncar.ed online 
rcHdhig exercises. One ofthe exercises, titled “What the 
l^mdlord Must Do,” teaches students basic terminology 
about lK)using and landlord re.sponsibilities. Then, it 
provides a written exercise in which the student explaims 
th<; res|xuisLI)iliiies and also describes the functions of 
certain parts of the hou.se. The Web site gives the .student 
a. li.st of words that link to pictures about parts of a house. 
Or the user can click on different parts of a sketch of a 
house, which then show the appropriate word. The 
interacuoti between text and pictures, along with the 
written exercise, allows students lo go back and forth 
between (he piciures and flu- woids a.s much as needed to 
suceeetl at the tasks. 

• LINUS (hup://w'ww.nifl.gov/lincs) is the adult liieracy 
community’s gateway r<> the world of adult education and 
lireraev resources on the InierneL. LINGS features muki- 
nuxlia curricula developtid by practitioners, special 
eolleeiious on major litei'acy topics, the latest literacy- 
relauid research and statistics, and opportunities for 
eominuuicaiion with colleagues directly and through 
online tiiscussion.. 

• Wesioi n/Pacilic I.INGS (lutp;//literacynet.org/lincs/), 
one of the LINGS regional hubs in partnership with the 
CNN office in San Francisco, offers a Web .site for adults 
who are learning to reati. Ii also uses multimedia to give 
the reader clues that 1 k; 1]) decipher textual meaning. A 
user can read a story in full, abridged, or in oiiiline form. 
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What is particularly. inlcn^sIiIlg about this site is that, as 
pan of its ''Learning Resources," the students can listen to 
the siorv or watch it as a video. .Afterward, thev complete a 
series of exerci.ses testing x'ocabulary and reading 
comprehension, and then ilup write their own ending for 
the sior\- Ihe learning experience involves many different 
components to assist an txirlv reader as much as possible. 

Literacy Link (hitp://www'.pbs.org/liieracy/) is a very 
strong example of coniciu on the Intetnet t<>r early 
readers. A joint \enture between PBS, the National Center 
on Adult Literacy, IvET (The Kentucky Network), and 
Kentucky’s Department of Education, the WTh site has an 
instructional area geared to pre-t^ED students who lack 
basic reading skills and focuses on workjdace .skills. The 
director of Literaev Link, Noreen Lojx:z, explains: “The 
aim is to improve reading, math, and eomnmnication in a 
btisiness context." Full insiruciioiial lesson units are built 
around video clips. In a unit about plaitning for a career, 
for instance, the user clicks on a link to perform an 
‘'anchor activity” that involves watching a video program, 
thus setting a context for the activity. Next, the user can 
do corresponding work in an offline worklMxvk as well as 
online learning activities (e.g,, taking inventory of areas 
that interest her/him). Each unit ends with a “closure 
activity" to help the learner reflect on what s/he has 
learned, fhe content was developed with strong input 
from educators and users and iias high production value. 


Multilingual Content 

As with literacy content, the best sites help .students leant 
belter English skills ihrough carefully designed practice sites. 
Wc also foutid some sites with important information about 
government: residency requirements, Social SecuriW, and 
health. Wc did not uncover sit.e,s that are as sophisticated a.s 
Literacy Link to educate this popukition. 

• The DEIL/IEI Lingua Cctitcr 
(http://deil.lang.uitic.edu/Wi;b.pages/esl.htrnl) offers 
many resources tor onlitic ESI. practice. It contains 
grammar, listening', and speaking cxcrci.stts. 

• F.nglish Practice. com (htlp;//\vvvw.eng]i!5h])ra(:tice.(:om/), 
a free service, offers thou.saiids of los.soiis, witli new ones 
added every week. The user can listen to explanations and 
directions before using the site. In the grammar section, 
users can practice verbs, preiX)Sition.s, ami vocabulary, and 
they can complete grammar tests. All of tliesc are 
interactive multiple-choice t;xon;iM;,s with a program that 
provides correct answers. Siudeius can also play crossword 
puzzles, practice reading, and learn business vocabulary in 
a business course. 

• NOAH; New York Online Access to Health 
(htt.p://noah,cuny,edu/) is a bilingual site where .Spanish 
.speakers can find national and local health information 
through word searches. The information is also available 
in F.nglish, which can be useful in developing English 
.skills, while providing important health inforinaiion. The 
general section contains information alxmi disea.s<-s and 
general physical well-being, while the h)cal section 
provides references for services in New York, such as 
hospitals and a directory of servke.s for children. The 


combination of national, local, and bilingual subject on 
this site is very iLsefiiL 

• English-Spanish Glossar y of Social Security Administration 
Terminology (hllp://ssa.gov/espanol/glossintro.html) is a 
government information Wt:h sin: iliat discribtites vital 
Social Security informatit)n to Spanish-speaking Americans. 

• Tmmigration-US.(V.com (hup;//\vww.imniigrari<)n- 
usa.com/spanish.html) contains topics with vital 
information for immigrants. Spanish-speaking immigrants 
can read in their native language about visa eligibility, 
residence cards, and what to do if a card is lost. Tlie .site 
also provides a comprehensive list of forms letjiiircd. 

• In Randall’s ESI. Cyber Listening Lab {hilp://wvvw.csl- 
lab.coin/), students can listen to general quizzes, quizzes 
tor academic purposes, long conversations, and short 
listening exercises; the user can choose easy, medium, or 
ilifficult levels for the exercises. 

• Another iLsefiil online tool is the .AlUiVista Translator, a 
tool provided by the search engine. A beginning speaker 
can enter English woixLs or plirase.s and receive a Spanish 
translation. 'This allows new spt-akers to read and compre- 
hend wrilien material in English, an important element in 
learning to speak with flnency. However, this program 
lacEs the sophistication to do .some of the more complex 
translations that coinmercial software can do. 

• Through other restmrccs, such as healthfinder.gov, one 
can find many other Spanish or bilingual Web sites. 


Culture 

The cultural sites we tbiind that address the needs of under- 
served users are hriiiging together individuals to expre.ss cul- 
tural attributes using u-ehnolog)'. Technology is enabling 
conversations aboiii Ux al interests, as in the case of Harlem 
Live, and about traditions that have been handed down over 
.several generatiotrs, as in the case of La Plaza 
Telecomtnunity’s Open Studio. In addition, by building cul- 
tural Web sites, participants in these programs learn lechni- 
cal skills that they apply to develop other content, or which 
encourage them to in<:re:i.se their skill base and become 
even lx;tter pixKluccr-s. Often this progress can have po.silive 
iinp^iet, as it builds .sclfconfldence and expands areas of 
iniere.sts. 

• Harlem Live (hup://www.har!emlivc.org/) is Harlem’s 
online puhlicatioti by teens. Approximately 60 students 
from public high sduxtls Uxiated in the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
and Mauhaiiati develop and maintain this award-winning 
interactive journal about life issues for teenagers of color. 
On the WL'b site, one can read about events and 
happenings, poetry and niemoirs, and view a gallery of 
photos, fhe aim of the site is to empower leaders to be 
caretakers of tomorrow- by building a network of informa- 
tion from within the community. Harlem Live has been 
recognized natwmally for its contributions to the online 
world of youth of <:<»lor, receiving praise from internaiion- 
al as well as national leaders. 

• La Plaza Telecoimiiunity (hf.rp://w%\’w,laplaza.org/) is 
partnering with groups .such as .Artesanos de Questa and 
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I.a Jicariut Enterprise Conirnimil.y lo provide training, 
access and support in inforinaiion technology' to artists in 
Taos (ioiiiiiy, New Mexico. Tin: program is instructing 
local ai lists in how to post artwork online, disseminate 
cultui al information through the Web, and link with arts 
coininuniiies across the coniitt y and globally. Some of 
tlicsc artists are seeing age-old artisan traditions 
distributed more broadly tliari ever before possible and, in 
tlie future, envision selling their art online. This 
iiitei change is creating conniiunilv connections bv 
building productive alliances within, and is also creating 
new forums for the art and culture of Taos. The effort is 
pari of a larger initiative funded by the Benton 
Foundation’s Open Studio project. 

COACHING, MENTORING, AMD INVOLVING UNDER- 
SERVED COMMUNITIES: THE ROLE OF COMMUNITY 

TECHNOLOGY CENTERS 

Out iniei'\iet\'s and focus gioups made clearwhy undcr- 
ser\ ed users ne;ed to be involved in the development of con- 
tent for their comnmiiitie.s. Incliisiwi helps ensure that 
online comenr incorporati's what the community wants and 
will use, that content acknowledges residents’ methods of 
aetjuiring information, anti ihm ihc look and feci of the con- 
tciii works with the user’s liieiacy and linguistic levels. 

Ktjtuillv important, involvement of the communitv' builds a 
group t)f users who secs the Web as a .space that reflects their 
culture and values and is useful. FiiialK, it enables the eotn- 
imuiity to benellt (inancially from economic development 
that may occur from technology resources in the community. 

Community technology ceiners, neighbtirhood centers that 
provide technology .skills training and open access to the 
community, have begun to prove their value as local sources 
of coaching and mentoiing that promote involvement of 
low-income residents in lechnology and content develop- 
meiu. Evaluations of the (ktlifornia-basecl Omipufers in Our 
Future project, haw shown that these I I renters are reaching 
groups who have norinally Ixtcn intimidated by technology, 
and people who have >)eeii difficult to attract, to the comput- 
er-using world. Fully 81 percent of users are people of color, 
percent are under 2-1 years old, and over half of Ute adult 
users come to the ceiiiet seeking employment. 

Similarly, affiliates ol the Commttnity Teclmology Network 
have been found by evaluators to share the following charac- 
teristics; 

• Have a positive impact on participaiiis’ educational goals 
and experiences; 

• Foster a sense of personal effectiveness; 

• Be a valuable resource fur obtaining job skills and 
learning about eviiploynieni opporuinitii's; 

• Be an importanl icNsource for the traditionally under 
served, including women and girls, pcoph: of all ages, and 
members of racial or ethnic minoriti<-s; and 

• F,nf:ouiage communitv building.'" 


Access Centers for Children and Youth 
Computer CJuIrhousp 

The Conipulcr Clubhouse in Boston brings together a net- 
work of coinpuier centers with the goal of teaching piirtici- 
pant.s i<> express themselves tlueiuly with new technologv. 
Unlike many other centers where ihe main goal is to teach 
youth ba.sic: computer techniijnes and basic computer appli- 
cations, the Clubhouse ibeuses on eieaiing “nuency" among 
young people; the ability to use ihe eompuier a.s a medium 
for expie,s.sion (beyond word proi essing). In this learning 
commimiiy, young people and mentors work together on 
projects, using new technologies lo explore and experimeni 
in new ways. For example, thev use tiny computers (ernhetl- 
ded insiile LEGO bricks), motors, ami .sensors. Their Web 
site .showcases some of these sophisticaied projects 
(hftpi/./w'ww.coinpulerduhhouse.oig/). Elements that helj) 
make the Clubhouse w'ork tor kids include mentors and a 
well-plamicd curriculum that was developed with rese:ii ehers 
at the Mfl .Media Lab, who also creaied the rnicmeoiiijiuiers 
used in the experimental s<-ieiitifu prqjecis. 

Slreel-Ijmel Youth MrtUa 

Al Street-T.evcl in Chicago, voiuh learn vidt;o design and dig- 
ital video production techniques. The Weii site 
(htlp://strcerlevd.iil.edu/) is an online culiiiral space for 
Chicago’s inncr-citv youth. It contains a ‘'imiliiiiiedia block 
party,*’ which cclehrate.s Web sites created by iiaiiidpaiits, 
and reports about the Chiapas \outh Media Projeci in which 
youth from Street-lxrvcl went 10 Chiapas to share video tech- 
niques with the resideiiUi of this Mexican village. Al present, 
the vouth aiv l-miUling an oral hi.slory (broadband) site with 
material I'rom vitleo installations of the past, four years. 

[inag^nntion Pl/ice! 

FDC’s Center for Children and rechnology is collahoraling 
with l.ilnaries for the Future lo iinplemem an int.er;i(;l.ive 
online design space for girls ages 8 to 12 called ''Tmagination 
Place!" Its goal is to equip girls to use lechnolog)’ ;ind under- 
stiiiid the process of building ledniology so they learn to he 
creators aiul engineers. Tmagination Placel is allowing girls 
to animate ohjecis by using powerful Iiuernet-based vnulii- 
nietlia tools. 

In addition to the onlitK- environment, many offline activi- 
ties are planned with mentors and instructors, ret:ogni;ting 
(hat the success of a. proje<;i like this relies on offline and 
informal eclucacors, Meiiiors meet with pavtidpaiius in afier- 
sdiool programs in libraries in -several U.S. cities, They also 
rotmtiimicaie bv e-mail, woik on design-ba.sed pnjeeis and 
solve pu/./les to learn about the design of everyday objet ls, 
B<-eaiise Imagination Plaeel’s activities are designed to be 
fun and challenging, they hold the potential to provide 
more purposeful guided aetiviltes. 

Access Centers for Adults 

TIte Grt'/ni'flV-v ('.'immunity Voue 

The Gateways Cotinnuiitty Voice in New York City (part of 
the Gateways Te< iuiology Grant funded by iho L'.S 
Department of EdiKiiiion) -supports a coaliiion of seiilemenr 
house stair, cointimiuiy members, parents, siutlenis. and 
teachers who work together to develop Web-based content 
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relevant to the studv of iniinigraiion and cmigraiion at com- 
iminilv centers. During one of our focus groups, we 
observed a Web-design class comprising icccnl immigi'anis 
between 1 6 and 23 years old. Poems written in an ESL class 
made up the content of their Web pages. One of the most 
exciting parts of the (iateways (iommunity \‘bice Web page, 
called Life Stories, contains audicj files of immigrants 
recounting stories of rheir journev to the United Stales. 
Project staff are working with grade-school teachers to inte- 
grate this content into the fifth-giade history curriculum in 
order to teach the subjeei iiKJtc authentically. 

Thi: 'I'pchnology (lonimvnily at Villa Vidoria 
The eomiimnily center at this lorv-income housing facility in 
Roston is a coimnunily of\ery actively involved llispanic.s, 
who are coming together in part around cultural interests 
and concerns and who are planning the computer lab and 
the coiiteiii. Villa Victoria has partnerships with the city gos- 
ernment and the largest ISP in the area, I.ycos (one of the 
major jrlavers in the national portal market). .An intranet will 
be built for all the housing units, and plans call for installing 
a computer and prinici in every home. There is a technolo- 
gy ( tmi.er at the facility, which is developing a >]eighborluM)d 
Clubhou.se with Lycos. .A Ciiibhouse is a password-protected 
environment for i esidenis that hosts online resources useful 
to the community. The Clubhou.se director and comniunity 
representatives wtjrk very closely to determine the content. 
Parents can use the Clubhouse to comnuinicate with teach- 
ers, other resiflems, an<l the city government or to publish 
information in Spanish. 

ORGANIZING GOOD CONTENT AND 
MAKING IT EASY TO USE 

We were ablet to find -some portals that organised a great 
deal of material by subject maucr in forms that were easier 
than most to uset. Portals such as Yahoo!, Snap.com, and 
those created by flu; Brooklyn Public Library 
(http;//www.'l)rooklyiipubliclibrary.org/refernce/refernce.h 
tm) and the Public I.ibi arics of Saginaw, Michigan 
(http;//www.sagiiiaw.lih.tni.us/), contain subject categorie-s 
organized by people who catalog and index each subject. 
Thestt staffing nt.sources allovv the portals to offer more com- 
plete and high-tjualiLy information in each .subject area. 
Commercial portals now allocate resources to aggregate and 
create content in t)rdcr to auraci and keep users in their 
sites, having evolved from their original role as brow.sers that 
pointed people out to the Web into online channels that aint 
to meet all information needs. Some community neuvorks 
also have wtdl-developed subject categories; how-es'er, many 
have not and must rely on volunteers, or limited staff, for 
concent editing. 

The Community Networking Initiative at the llnivcrsiiv of 
Miehigan School of Information procluce.s The Conmmniiy 
Connecloi Web .site 

(ht.tp;//wvvw, si. umich.edu/Communitv/). The Wch .site pro- 
vides litjks Uj an annotated list of re.sources us<-liil to people 
gathering communitv-building information, and it lahirls lls 
"best practic i:s’‘ those that are .successful at reaching out to 
communities. Best practices are either national or local, or a 
combination of the two. A health site from Charlotte’s Web 
ronsid(Ti-d outstanding, for example, features 


Communitv’/Social Service .Agencies, Chaiioiie’s Web r\lDS 
Project, Family and Children Services, and national informa- 
tion about cancer. PractitJoners in the community network- 
ing field who use the site firni it a valuable general resource 
because of the agg^(^galiorl wor k it perforins. 

USING TECHNOLOGY TOOLS TO BETTER 
REACH THE UNDERSERVED 

Though mo.st arc still in tlicii infanev, we wei'e able to find 
some multimedia, search, and translation tools that hold the 
potential to make clcetronie information more accessible to 
limited-literacy and bilingual u.sers. It is particularly impor- 
tant to develop technologies that facilitate access to all types 
of content, in order to prevent "dumbing down" existing 
content, and to exierid liter icach of high-qualitv content 
now available. In faet, iiiaiiv of the users we interviewed want 
to be able to mse the “deep," inuliilavered conieni available 
on the Web. 

Edneatienial technology research and design initiatives for 
disabled usd's offer some direction to design products that 
can help to make the Web a more accessible environment. 
For example, projects at the Center for Applied Spcrcial 
Technology' (CAST) (hup://wnvw.cast.org/) address limita- 
tions with search and reading support in a Web environ- 
memt. C.AST is an organization that incorporates widely 
acceptcxl tools that make lechnologv available to disableci 
users (tusing soHiallcd univer-sai design principles) at the 
beginning of the product design process. Redesigning the 
[troduei later is often much more difftculr. if nor impossible. 
For instance, if application program, interface (API) stan- 
dards are not included initially in an application, assistant; 
software may not work with that application. For these rea- 
son.s, AIM standards should be iiicorporatecl early on in the 
development t»f software and other content for limited-litera- 
cy and bilingual people.'" 

One pixnnisiiig approach for limiterl-literacy users is a read- 
ing assistance softvvare program, The Web Tntkkei, that 
helps with identifying key words, spelling, and narrowing 
Web searches. In this mukimedia environment, users also 
receive support in “reading" inl'ormation from tlm W(;b and 
navigation through text-t<t-speech stti)port and .synchronized 
highlighting. .A similar piece orw.)ftwarc. Responsive Text by 
Lexicon Systems (lutp://www.lexiconsys.com/), hclp.s to 
teach Ijasic skills and content relevant to today’s workplace 
U) adults in adult education agencies. The program helps 
the U.SC1 comprehend text with audio assistance in reading 
and vociihulary. 

(Commercial translation and .search tools also show promi.se 
for assisting this target population. Speech l etogniLioii is 
starling to be built into .some I'otnmercial produci-s. For 
instance, software manulaeriirer Lernoia He Harpie recently 
unveiled the 1..&H “Trauslafor Online,” a Wt:b-ha.sed, e-com- 
mcrce u-anslaiion device. Other playta's, su< li as Transpareiu 
Language and Conversa, have also developed products that 
incoiporaie speech into their applications.*" Tlie search 
engine zAliaVista (mentioned carlitu') offers full text transla- 
tion, capable of translating Web sin- pa.ssag(;s originally in 
English into Spanish. Software cr<-atc<l by Babylon. com 
allows a user to highlight a portion of text and receive an 
immediate translation. In our locus groups, some adults with 
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limiied-literacy skills found the iialuml language search 
engine Ask Jeeves (hrrp://wv\v-.askjcCTcs.com/) to be useful. 

In addition to encouraging <lcvclopmeni of softtv'are tools 
that facilitate reading and locating information, it is also cru- 
cial that industry standards now being developed for broad- 
band content address these points, since interactive (broad- 
band) content is a crucial pat i of the digital future. Many 
important conversations are now under way that should take 
into account the; s}>e< ial needs of this target group. The 
International Orgaih/aiioii tor Standardization 
(http;//clrogo.cseh.siet.ii/inpeg/siandards/mpeg-4/mpeg- 
4.htrn), for exain{)le, released MFEG-4 (Motion Pictures 
Experts Group) staiulaids'" in October 1999 for interactive 
video on the Web. In the suiinner of 1999, the Advanced 
Television F.nhanceineiil Fomin 

(http://h^^\^\■.mi(:rosofl.coln/alvef/) issued criteria to guide 
the convergence of Inieinei and television programming. 

These and oilier etfoi is to define the emerging broadband 
arena offer ti cnieriflous new opportunities to serve this pop 
ukition more eftia.iiveh. The descriptive text in clos<‘d cap 
tioning useti by those with hearing disabilities is one exam- 
ple. This teehuologv can also be used for searching and 
translating .so that people who .speak a language other than 
English can st'areh vitleo and audio to find what interests 
them and then iranslaie it into their native languages. .As 
broadband standards are dcscloped, they should also enable 
nvo-way communit adon so that limited-literacy or limited- 
English users can inf.eraci with ihe intormaiion and produce 
content themselves. 

In this period of intense research and development (R&D) 
in the Inuniiet industry, and as content migrates to varUnus 
inf'ortiKition devices, now is the time to develop the tools 
and guidelines that will make it easier for everyone to us<; 
the Internet, Hi.siory has shown that siriving to make tech- 
nologies aeeessiblc to .specific con,siit.uencies leads to 
adt'anetts that, beiiefu evei'yone. Development of a “talking 
book" for the blind, for example. led to the cassette tape,” 
and research on c:omnuinicaiiori.s devices for the deaf led to 
the clevelopirient of the telephone.”' 

FORGING PUBLIC/PRIVATE PARTNERSHIPS 
TO GET THE JOB DONE 

Web content is heavily driven by the private marketplace. 
Many of the building blocks presented here show that there 
are tremendous opportunities for the private and public sec- 
tors to join forces to extend online content development to 
iinderserved groups and individuals. While the market can 
be counted on to produt i; some of the desired content, spe- 
cial partnerships must be forged to develop local, communi- 
ty-basecl inforination and Web products for limited-literacy 
and bilingual users. 

Private-public partnership-s that use market-based roneepts 
to design .social products and services have a long history 
and are important foundations to build upon. Unleashing 
Neni Rpsourm and EiUrpprmt'urship /w the Common Good: A 
Scan, Synthesis, and Scenario /or Action, a 1999 report by Tom 
Reis with support from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, pres- 
ents a conceptual nio(iel and a plan for how to build philan- 


thropic social invesiineni i<> solve social ills using market- 
driven and venture capital concepis- 

The report idcHtifies the following as necessary clcirienis lo 
integrate business ideas into the service of the coiimioti 
good: knowledge management, htiman capariry develop- 
ment, and deal making. The initiatives and ^Veb jiroduct.s 
di.seusstxl below exhibit some of these components and are 
solid building blocks for developing communify-gcneraleil 
online eonleiiL 

A(:i-L\’el 

hup://\\v\'W.seorf.ohiou.edu/~xxO()l / 

The Appalachian Geiiter foi Economic .Networks is a com- 
miuiiiy-based economic developmeiu organization located 
in rural southe-tstern Ohio dial jointly administej s the 
Soiilheastern Ohio Regional Frc:e-nei, a communitv-based 
network comniitU'd to providing low-cosl access to informa- 
tion and communication re.souices. ACE.Nei's programs 
employ market-based principles lo build .successful business- 
es that help pieople move out of jxnei ty. fhey work with 75 
specially food busincs.ses tti tlevelop niche markets for food 
products. Manv ol' tlmse have been incubated at ACF.Net 
with social venture I'uncling. In addition, they provide market 
and trend information for various ivpes of businesses. 
Approximately one third of their funding is generated by 
ACENei. 

CilySofl.com 

hllp://tvwvv.city«>fr.eom,' 

CirvSoft is a higli-growih Internet company that is expanding 
with a pool of laU-iiicd employees recruited in lower-income 
neiglilHirliootls. Manv of its employees are graduates of 
training prograirusfor underserved constituencies. (liiySofi 
provides W<-b tlesigii services to a variety ol.' private clients, 
such as BaukBostoii, Reebok. Folaroid, and Sapient, from 
which tli<-y generate thcii revenue. In the process, (iitySoft is 
proving that high-u;eh employers do not need to look 
abroad for employees because talent exists here. In 
America’s inru-r dtie.s, employers are recruiting and training 
developers, administrauirs, managers, and entrepreneurs. 

( irassrools. com 

hrt|)://www.gi assiools.com 

'I'his site is a political action network with a commitment to 
improving democracy. Tt helps candidates and voters com- 
triutiicaie, increases political participation, and empow'ers 
gra-ss-roois movements while .still geneuuing a profit. This 
revenue comes from charging candidates for Web hosting, 
advcriisiiig, and otfering hmd-raising services to local cam- 
paigns with limited budget. With easy-to-use tools and coii- 
tetu to gciicraie activism at the local level, Grassroots Is a 
eornmercial venture serving a public mission. 

PowerVE 6* T/' Training Programs 
hup://powerup.org./ 

The mission of PowerUp is to give underservecl youth acce.ss 
to technology and guidance. The program aims to offer 
teens mentorship and dirtK:iu>n to help them succeed in the 
digital age. More than a dozen nonprofit organizations, 
major corporations, anti federal agencies are involved in this 
initiative. Partnerships W'irh various public and private insti- 
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(utions, such as schools and community centers around die 
country, will allow PowerUp to reach rhoiuands of youth. 
Partiici s will provide technology, I'lmding, trained peisonnel, 
in-kind support, and other resources. .Mthough not primarily 
involved in the generation of content or content skills, 

Penver Up Online js being designed to hoiLsrt the content for 
the progratn, which will be delivered througli youth centers 
across die country. 


nam 


HI 

lntern«t Chall< 


ThinkQ uest 2000 : 

'w 




^ Amalina 

ThinkQuest Participant 

Search the Site 


Internet Challenge j Jun ior 

• h i O k 

u u o , J 



Library 

ThinkQuest Library 



Celebrating Black History Month 
with 

ThinkQuest Entries 



The Harlem Renaissance website is an informative, colorful, fun website that looks at the 
four gerires of Arts & Literature. A History section contains Information on the precursor 
to the Harlem Renaissance: The Niagara Movement, the Renaissance origins, and 
biographies and photos of influential people 
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. , I iL . VE INFORMATIOM SOCitr/ 

'I ,1 1 f ?'nL7ES; MEXT STEPS %. 

- fi I 


This Audit provides a clear picture oj lukal underserved communi- 
ties want and need from the online world. Thai picture cati help 
guide the information age in that benefit communities mid 
improve the quality of life for all Americans. In addition, the par- 
ticipation of the undeserved can greatly enrich our coUective cul- 
ture. Ignoring the voice and vision of underserved communities 
will greatly limit the ability of this potent interactive media to 
function as a tool that strengthens local communilies. 


Five key characteristics. Otii n.siriircji \ield(-d five key cliarac- 
tecistics that del'me a positive iot'oruialioii sociely. These 
form a [Vnmevvork for our recoinniendiilious tor aclioii. 

A positive information society 

1. Is community-driven and meets real community needs. 
Aciiviiies .should huild i>n existing organization.s. resources, 
and needs in the communiiy, 

2. Overcomes major content barriers facing the under- 
•served. Most critical arc rhos<‘ n-laicd to local needs, literacy 
level, language, and culture. 

3. Provides people to help. Offers iraining and technical 
support so that, likt- husiticsse.s and nunc aftlueiil 
Americans, underserv(-<l coiinininiiies have ihe .support 
required to plan, dc-sign, {nodncin and use coiileiil that best 
serves rheii' inttn'csrs. 

4. Offers online content that is easy to use. Comeni is aggi'e- 
gated. orgavii/ed, and searchable in a way that all Americans, 
especially the under.served, can easih find what they want. 

.1. Is sustainable. Financial resources are available to keep 
these iiifoniialion resources ctirreni so (hat conutni can 
move and eliange as ilte conimtuiity changes and so that 
necessaf)' eiiuipineiu and high-speed connections can he 
mainl.ained, 

Two Prerequisites 

J'here are two prerequisites i.o our rce<>iniiHnidaiiou.s. First, 
manv of the po.sitive online a(.iiviiies ihi.s Audit chitmicles 
require high-quality hardware, software, and high-speed con- 
nections. which most undei served (.oiiiiiiunitics do not have. 
\Miile a gi'eat deal can he accoinjrli.slied wiih fairly basic 
uilVastructure, all underserved eonnuiiniiies need tenters of 
excellence tvhere the advanced a|)])lieaiioiis arc possible. 

Our findings and reeottmiendaiious can help infonii die 
elToi'ts bv U.S. companies, the I’.S. Dtrjrarlmcut of 
C.lomnierce, the U..S. Dcpannu'Oi of Kdueatiou, some foun- 
dations. and others m solve this erilical infiasunictiire chal- 
lenge. 


Second, all interested panics must sustain thei)' advocacy 
efforts to make sure the powerful interactive capabilities ol 
the Internet are actually used to address real ccirnmuiiirv 
problems. If iho positive scenario.s described in this .Audit 
are not persistently promoted by civic leaders, elected offi- 
cials. and corporate leaders alike, the potential ol the new 
media to achieve genuine socitil improvement will be lost. 

RECOf^MENDATIONS 

Because the new ‘iwo-way” imeraciive media arc so funda- 
menlallv different from iradilional “one-wav" mecli.i, they 
require altogether new partnerships to realirc their potential 
for coiiiiiumily building. Most of the actions we recommend 
require working alliances of unclerserved communities, cor- 
porate leaders, philanthropy, and government. While much 
of the aciivily and leadership on this issue approprititely rests 
with tile private marketplace, government and philanthrope' 
also have critical roles to plav in reseairh ;ind development, 
bv establishing basic principles and regulation within whit h 
the private sector can nourish, anrl providing eta rain kinds 
of financing and incentives. 

Based on our finclings, we recommend three siiaLegies to 
promote a po.sitive information society liiat inelitdes the 
2n percent of .Americans who are undt;rserved today: 

1. Start with whui can be done immctiiaicly, including 
steps every local coitmmiiiiy eau lake. Lnough i.s known 
to act now, ami rliere is no timt: to wail. 

2. I’ui in place a national strategy that leads and stip- 
pocLs communilies as they use the new online tools to 
tackle real cominunits' concerns, and efistirc that, no 
.Auttnicarts arc left out of the Information Age benclits. 

3. (iarry out the research and development. (R&D) 
iliai creates the knowledge base for conmiunir.)' and 
national efibiis to be efrertive. 


I. GETTING STARTED TODAY 

©Find Out What Your Community Values: I.ocal conmmni- 
tics across the country can begin to map what information 
residents find iiui-si useful, how they want, it organized, and 
how (he Inieriiei can help re.sidenls use education, employ- 
nieiil, recrealioiial, and other opporttinities. In unclerserved 
communities, trusted places like community or religious cen- 
ters ami tiuiiiy others have a leadership roli^ to pla)’. One 
good exaiiifile is the .Neighborhood Technologv- Resource 
CciiK-r at Chicago’s .Norihwe.si lower Apartments 
(h(i|);www.m>iiliwesi..com), where the unemployment rate i.s 
<S9 percent aiul where 9o percent ofthe I'esidents are African 
.American. Resitletils are imolvecl in building a 
N'eigfihoiliood Network that incltides local businesses, such 
as salons and dollar stores. The prctject collects information 
on the resideiiis' interests and skills (w'hich are as diverse as 
baby sitting and sewing) a.s well as local job.s and then aggre- 
gates the informatiou on a Web site. In this w'ay, the pnyeet. 
is beginning (o fmild an employment resource network simi- 
lar in comepi (o mon.sicr.tom but that emphasizes the many 
dilTerem ami uni<iue 'a.sscu’' available in tire community. . 
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® Build New Online Community Resources: Cx>mmunilics 
can Ix'giii f.o build online resources based on residents' guid- 
ance. One model is Brookivnx. a nonprolil online comiiiuni- 
t\ lu.-iwork designed by and for the residents in each neigh- 
borhood of Brooklyn. Through Brooklynx, residents can 
click on a inajj that includes their neighborhood and find 
evei vihing fiom the cotimmnity calendar of events to tech- 
nolog)' courses taught in tlie neighborhood, to family service 
organi/aiions and enliural exhibitions (see 
wvvw.hkiiv.nel/neighhorlioorls/). 

® Enlist Local Talent: Ccjinmuiiiiies can bi-gin tapping readi- 
ly available resources to support them as they build these 
online resources. Lor example, ctilisiing ihe help of technol- 
ogy, savvy teenagers identified by the ioeal high school pro- 
vides the double benefit of Web expertise for the community 
and praciicai work experience tor youth. Youth otter 
iremeiidous untapped expertise, (loininuniiies can ahso ask 
local businesses for a "loaned lech exjx'ii,” an experienced 
technology professional wlio can he detailed to their project 
through a paid leave or sabbatical from llte employer. 

® Aggregate and Market Available Good Content: Using the 
good content identified through this report, interested par- 
ties can gather and organize what exists so that community 
organizations can use it more easily, lb make this resource 
available most efficienth'. we recommend that a small eon.sor- 
rium ofgraups that represent underserved coiisiiuu;nt.ies 
work together to assemble and maimaij) this ursouiec. Blue 
Web’n, an aggregator site for education and training related 
materials, is one good example 
(wvw.kn.pacbell.com/wirecl/bluewebn,/). 

® Use Search, Translation, and Multimedia Tools to Reach 
the Underserved: The corporate sector should take the lead 
ill deploying existing multimedia tools to make online con- 
tent. more usable by Americans with limited literacy and lan- 
guage skills. Specifuiaily, more .sophisticated translation tools 
should he made available to convert text from English into 
other languages. Users should have access to them in the 
public: domain. In addition, voice capability that can icad 
aloud any ic-xt that a user highlights should be made a sian- 
dard feature of online content. 

® Direct Available Government Resources to Groups That 
Can Develop Content for Underserved Communities: 

Federal and state government should use existing grant pro- 
giam.s for technology to encourage and support tindcrserved 
communities that can develop content. Today, manv govern- 
ment grant programs either do not .support content develop- 
ment at all or, like the Coniincrcc Department’s Technologv 
Opportunities Program, do not support presjects who.se pri- 
mary purpose is eonlenl development. A great deal of valu- 
able new content could be dtwcloped if even two of the 
mityu' federal initiatives focusc;d on nndci'sc:rved Amcrican.s 
— the 'lechnology Oppoi tuniiies Program and the 
Departmoiu of Education’s Communirv Technologv Center’s 
program — devoted a <iuai t.er of their $4.> million budget to 
content devekjpineiu. Suites .should also con.sider providing 
inceiuivc.s for tlie cieaiioii of content that appeals to under- 
served groups, as lias been recomtnended for California by 
the Calitoiiiia Rescarcli Bureau. 

® Offer Essential Public Information at a Limited-Literacy 


Reading Level: (iovernment, schools, and libiai ics shouki 
customize their content for limited-literacy users. For exam- 
ple, the government programs that m e designed to benefu 
k)w-iiu:onie fainilie.s who sometimes have limited-literacy 
.skills should provide information about these programs on 
Web sites at a limited literacy reading level- There should be 
an aulomatie default to thi.s .simple interface and text, with 
an option for more ath’anced readei's and Imei nei users to 
move to Ihe more complex version. Funding should be avail- 
able in goveriinienf budgets for this purpose. Similarly, this 
infonnalioii should also be tran.slaterl into the languages 
most prevalent among program clients. 

II. CARRYING OUT A NATIONAL STRATEGY TO 
ADDRESS THE UNDERSERVED 

@ Conv'ene an Online Content Strategy Group: The philaii- 
tliixjpic sector .should convene Ic.ider.s froin the corporate 
sector, underserved eommunirics. and government lo deiei- 
ininc how best to place the content issue on the national 
agenda. In addition, this strategy group should establish 
naiioimide goals, ineasiirahle targets, ;ind kev actic>n steps 
for creating a positive itifitnnation .society. 

0Build Community Information Portals: Private industry 
should work with undeiservetl toinmunitics to develop and 
share a model for a ctnmiiuuiiy inktrniation portal. The 
model would be pauertietl on private industry’s "enterprise 
information portals," which offer clients a one-stop, interac- 
tive online ceitlci to, fitr exainple, learn abttur cars, buy a 
car, or talk to other car owiiens, and whicli also allow the 
employees of car touipHtiic.s u> collaborate and communi- 
cate more efncienily with busiite.s.s panners. The community 
information portal slioukl have certain features that are 
standard across communiiies hut also offer extensive flexibil- 
ity so that each community < an develop a portal that has the 
best fit. 

Industry leaders should come together to make tools (and 
technical support) available that enable local conimunities 
to add new functions to existing Web sites or create brand 
new ones that can gather and organize iiiforimition of value 
to re.sidents — whether bus routc.s and schedules, informa- 
rion on the neare.st child-care center, online luiorials, or 
help writing a resume. Portals sfiould offer a variety of fi.'a- 
t.ure.s. including classified.s, community calendar, neighhor- 
ho<Kl .services, discussion, chat, search, Web links, and an e- 
c.ommerce mall for the neighburhot)d or area. These tools 
would enable residents in undcr.sei've<l eoinmunities to 
oi^anize community food ett-ops, safely patrols, or neighbor- 
hood festivals. Similarly, users could find looLs to become 
producers of goods or .services aii<l siai l their own e-bnsi- 
ncss. An exciting preview (if the potential aie the tools 
ottered by WcGo.com (luip;//www.wego.coiii/index.hr.ml) . 

® Provide Community-Based IT (Information Technology) 
Preparation and Training in Underserved Communities: 
Private pliilanthropy. the corporate sector, and goveniivient 
.slioiild expand the support of community-ba.setl IT (infor- 
inaiion technology) preparation and training in undei - 
.served communities. Approximately one fifth of .Atiu rican 
busincssc.s .spend 25 percent or more of their training budg- 
et on IT related training, and a large majoriiy expect tliis to 
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continue to increase rapidly l>ecause the\' kii<)w that produc- 
uvitv depends oii tlieir employees learning new technology 
skills and receiving ongt)ing coaching. Moreover, an estiinal- 
cd 350.000 jobs for eoinpiitcr programmers, system analysis, 
and computer s( icmiisis arc ciiiTemly unfilled. It is in llic 
interest of hnsine.ss lo extend its investment in IT training to 
underserved rommuuiiies across the country.''' 

As a way of focusing on highest need areas, elforts should 
target the 130 ni ban and rural areas designated as empower- 
ment /ones and enicrprise communities because ol their 
“economic disticss.'’ Training should support the ongoing 
tecbnologc' planning and cjperalions needs of underserved 
communiiics as well as their work to develop community 
informatioii portals and other content, (lisco's “Networking 
.Academies'' that operate in all 50 states and in 60 countries 
provide: a useful model for building on rraining currently 
offered in the pi i\ ate sector and extending it to underserved 
communities. The academies offer a four-semcsier 280-hour 
program at nearly 1,200 high schools, colUiges, and nonprof- 
it organi/atioiis on how to design, build, anil itiaintain networks. 

In addition, a program should be developed to train com- 
munity l esidents in creating Web eonient. Learning from 
the handful of technology leatlers who have considerable 
expcneiu:i; providing content devc'lopiiierii training in 
underserved communities, such ;is Frank Odas<c with Ixtnc 
Eagles ( amsuliiiig, training modules and “train the trainer" 
strategies can be put in place (see, lor example, the Texas 
Community Networking Guide at http://!<>ue- 
eagles.rom/texas/). Furthermore, masier trainers should 
also be available to 'ride circuit" much like the circuit rider 
in the I.INC Project who offers on-sire technology assistance 
around the country in addition to periodic U'aining to 
organi/ations involved in welfare reform 
(www.lincprojecl.org). 

® Create a New Economy Corps: hi a related measure to 
support the ongoing technology needs of underserved eoni- 
munities, private philanthrojiy, the eorporaie sector, and 
goveniintmi should invest in a nationwide network of the 
people who support technieal skills ilcvclopment in under- 
served coininunities. A New Economy Corps should be estal)- 
li.shed to form a “people netw'ork.” Serving as an informa- 
tion age coLiiUerparc to the Peace Corps bin focused on the 
United States, New Economy Corps members would go into 
high-need conimunitie.s and serve as catalysts for community 
building, using technology. 

First suggested by Mario Morino and the Morino lustiuiie, 
this cadre of young people, by nnderstaiicling the potential 
of lechnologv, would serve as iniumuors who "work with 
people, organizations, and institutions to improve their pro- 
gram and operational effeeiivciicss. community outreach, 
eotmiiunicalions, staff development, funding, and so fdrih.’^' 

® Strengthen and Expand the Nationwide System of 
Community Technology Centers: The nation needs an ongo- 
ing investment in a natitmwidc network of institutions that 
can serve as the coniinunity-ha.sed technology hub in under- 
served comnmniries, helping re.sidents both prodtiee and 
use relevant content. The early c.xperience from roughly 
1,,5()() coinmunicy technology comers across the eoiintry alFil- 
iaied with the Community Technology Centers Network" 
deimmsirates the unique and vital role they play in recruit- 


ing into their eeiilers residents who arc the iriosi uiider- 
set'ved.''’'' I.ibraries anti .schools have vital roles to play as well. 

@ Offer Incentives for Content Developed by and for 
Undersierved Americans: business and governmem should 
provide ineeiilives for underserved Amei leans to create 
high-tjualily content (hat has value to their peers. Some 
extremely innovative, exciting online content has been 
developed bv school-aged vouth ilirough contests like 
ThinkQuesl (ww\v.thinkc|iiest.org/itKlex.shiml) in which 
youngsters tompeie in teams — soineiimes with teammates 
in othei parts of the world — to create rich and complex 
Web sites. The.se efforts jtist scratch the surface of what is 
pos.sihle if incentives are provided for content creation. New 
mirroenterprise programs, social venture funding, and tax 
ineenlives are also promising appioaches that should also be 
tried to foster content development and the e-commcrcc 
that can e.xlend from this. 


III. NEEDED RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (R&D) 

Historically, the higher education research communitv has 
pioneered important breakrhroitglis in lechnologv^ and 
.socially valuahle applications, im lulling the developmenr of 
search engines. Schools of infoi niaiion science, engineering, 
and eomimiing. for example, offer iiemendous expertise in 
taekling tlifficuk R&D challenges idetuified through our 
researeh. Gor|Xn'ale R&D. philanthu>py, and government 
also have critical roles to plav. ,Ami. more recently, efforts are 
unticrway lo bring together iiniveisiiy-ba.sed education 
researchers and product developers in private companies to 
guide the development of new products. For example, the 
National Science Foundation-funded Center for Innovative 
l-earniiig I'echnologies (CTTT) is showing the kinds of R&D 
breakthroughs possible vvhen researchers and corporations 
join tdree.s.' 

® Undertake Market Research About Underserved 
Americans: We urge the i>hilatuhropic sector to fund addi- 
tional rc,search to better answer key questions: 

• What obstacles pteveni underserved individuals from 
using compufens? 

• Wliat do various uiidcrserved gr(n.ips want and need with 
regard to the hiici neif' 

• til what ways are the needs and wishes of underserved 
Americans similar to and different from those ofother 
Americans? 

• What are the din'ereiices between unde.rserved youth and 
iwlulls? 

• What are the dittcreuc.es between underserved males 
and females? 

• Where in th<-ir eoriimunities do underserved Americans 
want to :ie<:ess the Internet and vvh:ir kinds of If training 
do they really need? 

• What kinds of activities and cotmiiunily applications hold 
the greatest value? 
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• How can youngsicrs in a household or undcrscrved 
coiniTuinitv best help others- 

• Wliar eiigagemcm activities work hesi for involving 
cornirmuiiy residents in creating conicnl? 

® Collect, Evaluate, and Disseminate What Works: There is 

precious little inrormation about which online content and 
strategies are effective in improving opportunities for the 
imdersei ved — whether measured h> bringing them walu- 
ahle goods and services, providing a bridge to higher literacy 
and opporuinitv, helping solve community problems, or pro- 
moting broader civic involvcmieni. 

We recommend thai both government and the private sector 
11 ack these activities and evaluate what is working to achieve 
these outcomes. As ktiowledge is gained, it should be made 
wideh available. We urge other fiindei's to follow the positive 
example set bv The California Wellness Fonndaikm in 
inducling a five-vear evaluation effort as part of its 
Calitornia-basecl comtnunii\ technology program called 
Coinpuiers in Our Future.'' 

® Develop a Business Model for e-Communily-Building: 
Further work is needed to demonstrate to “investors' how 
underservetl Americans behave as a ‘'market.’' We urge 
entrepreneurs from underserved conuimniiies lo Join forces 
with business leaders and business .scliools lo develop a busi- 
ness mode! for how e-conimunlty building works. This new 
thinking will encourage government and the jrrivate sector 
to provide social venture capital in the most effeciivc ways. 

® Create New Search Capabilities and Other Tools: Search 
tools should be developed to quickly lind online content 
written at a limiied-literacy level. Natural langtiage .search 
engines, such as Ask Jeeves, .serve as a good model to start to 
make the Web more accessible and useful for these group.s. 

In addition, we recommend developing a new' software 
device that allows complex Well silc.s to be made .simpler. 
This device would allow documenis lo be translated into sim- 
pler text, and/or read aloud by a computer voice .so that ilie 
infonnaiion can be understood through oral presemaritm in 
addition lo text. This will enable people learning to read or 
tho.se witli special needs (such as limited-literacy groups or 
seniors with low' vision) to use tiioie of the Web. 

©Develop Standards to Guide Online Content 
Development: Standards hav e proven crucial in the develop- 
ment of other educational tools and media to etisure ptvsi- 
tive u.ses and a level playing field. Basic concepts, .such as 
eusuring that online content is accessible at various literacy 
levels and in different laiiguage.s, .should be incorporated in 
the development of Internet standard.s. 

Valuable models from other fields offer lessons aiul prece- 
dents. In the literacy area, for example, a standards develop- 
ment project called “Etiuipped for the Future” is engaging 
educators and others who work with adult litetacy to develop 
adult literacy content standards from a .studeiii iterspcciive. 
Similarly, a great deal can be learned from the disabled com- 
munity, which has developed and started to itnplinnem stan- 
dards to make sure rlie disabled have genuine arees.s to 
information technologii;s. Standards have been written by a 
subgroup of the World Wide Web Consortium (W3C) to 
guide Web designers ro make .sites more usable for the blind 


and other disabled individuals. \Miile ifiese standards are 
voluntary, they arc beginning to have a positive impact. 

@ Learn What Motivates the Underserved and Begin 
Outreach Efforts: A key fintling in this repoi't i.s that many 
Americans remain underserveti because they do nor see how 
the Internet can help them in their daily lives. Re.seardi 
should be undertaken to learn more about what uses of the 
Internet will genuinely inspire niulerserved Americans to 
give it a U'y. Second, more inusi be learned about how these 
ideas are most effectively eominunicaied to unclerserved 
groups — whether by word of mouth from misted friends, 
individual success .stories that could be carried in local i adio 
or iclevasion, or thrcviigh other mechanisms. Rased on these 
an.swei-s, tailored efforts .sfioukl be made to reach out to 
uiidei'served communitie.s. 

VIL CONCLUSION 

In trying to chart a construrtive eonisc of action, we were 
,s<ibcred to realize how many facets of the lelecommuniea- 
tions future are unknown au<l unknowable. And yer some of 
the seenai'ios that could luitbld hold tremendous potential 
for solving the challenges r.iistxl heic. If. for example, 
broadbaml develojjs in positive ways and voice activation 
becomes a mainsieam feature of niuUimedia, a great many 
barriers that keep certain Anierieati.s underserved today will 
be removed. 

We look forward to working wiili all interested parties to 
mount the advocacy needetl to make these positive sc;enai ios 
a realilv. In the meantime, the findings from this Audit 
demonstrate the tremendous untapped opportunity for low- 
income and unclerscrvetl Americans to benefit from new 
intbrmaiion tools; and for private enterprise to reeogni/.e 
the market tulue of low-iiieomc. underserved constitiu‘ncie.s. 
This confluence represents a rare chance to advance the 
public’s interest by using, in part, the j30wer of the iiiarkct- 
place. V\x- hope this finst-ever analysis of the adequacy (.)f 
online content for cUsadvaritaged communities provides an 
impetus and road map that enable underserved Americans 
to improve their life prospects and the corporate sector to 
do its part to create a. positive information society for our 
generation and those that follow. 
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■■■■ l-Wleml ni^.Uer. \u\. 67). No. 31. Febniarv 
17). 20(M|, pp. 7.n.5.4-7.m)7. Poverty Ckiklelincs 
state that a lamily of three earning less iliaii 
Sl-I.I.M) is classified as below the povertv 
level. 

\iiHoiial ('j-iilrr for luliirrilioii ■Sliili.'slirs, 
SiilioiHil .\diiU l.ilemit Sunie\. 1992. New lig- 
nres will be available in 2002. I iieracv 
experts dd’iue a hmclional liieraey level as. 
lor example, being able to locale an intei- 
scclion on a .sn eei map or calctilatc the 
eosls of a pint base fixmi an order form. See 
hup:,' /www.niI],gov.'''ieders,/linln).hiiii#l) 
and National Institute For Litcraev. Fast 
Kiicls On l.iieraej. Web site Piihlioiiion, 

1999 (lnip;/./www.iiiil.go\'L 

^ Ibid, 

Nalioiial Iiisiiluu: for l.ileracy, /v/.d /•hcAv 
on l.iirina. up. dl. 

'AVeb Suiptcsses One Hiliioti Doc iiiiieiii,s; 
Inktomi and NKC Researdi lii.siiiitie 
( lompleie First Web Study," lukloiiii .Vciiw if 
/:tv«/,)-. Iannarv 200(1, 

Bureati of the CeiiMi,s. l.niigiuige ( 'sc 
find l-.iiglhh .l/w'/>/y. 199(1. 'I'tie most recent 
data available are foi- 1991). Since ati esii- 


Refercnces Errata 

- Footnote 9 - Substitute: Mediamark Research as cited in 
"Tracking the Internet ^onomy: 100 Numbers You Need to 
Know,” The Standard, 

September 13, 1999 

— Footnote 25 - Add: Also, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "Historical Poverty 
Tables - People: Poverty Status of People, by Age. Race 
and Hispanic Origin: 1959-1998,” Current Peculation 
Survey. March 1999 


inalcd 800,090 iinmignini.s are Litlmilled lo 
the I'nilrd Stales eacli vear (most Irotti 
countries where linglish is jioi the ))iiiiiai'v 
langnagc), the total number in 2000 would 
lx: coHsidetahlv huger than 32 million. US 
Uepai'imeiU of Juslice. Iniiiiigialioii, X: 
Nalnrali/ation Serviee, 1997 Slalislixd 
VefiilMioh oj /he hiiinigriilimi ond Xaliimiizalioit 
Servile. Oclobei lOflf). 

' i,.S bureau ol die Census. CiinenI 
Popiihilioii Survey, .\'!ilivil\, i'lnce oj Bulk oj Ihe 
Sulnw Poiiiilatioii. anil Region oj llirlli oj Ihe 
Foreign-Born Populiilion. Marc'h 1907. 

"To arrive at this c'-iimaie. we luui ro make 
certain a'sumpiions. Fui ihcr sun e\ work is 
needed to make these estimaies more pre- 
cise. We stalled with ihe 44 million 
Aiiiei'icaii' who lac k fiiiu tional lilei ac \ 

.skills, and assumed a high degree ol oceihip 
hciwceii die limiii'd liter, icv .Americans .mcl 
llu- Ollier ihiee bai rier giou])s. .\ssuming 
dial even 7..’> perceni of the 79 million 
.\iiiei leans i oiinied in the other three caie- 
goi ics are new (i.e,, noi ali'eadv counted in 
the limited liteiais group), at least .nO mil- 
lion Americans are alleeted, \Ve beliew dial 
I'lirilier research will show that, in (act, the 
miniber i.s coii.siiiei abb' liiglier. 

Cable K- lelccommunicaiions .\ssot iaiioii 
foi .Maikeiing, C.'IAM l‘uhe. April 1999, 

HIT) delines these as areas wiili ''signill- 
cam.h higher rates of povern and lower 
iiicoiiies ilian iheir cilies as a wholt:." 

"IS Depart men I ol Housing and Ui'lian 
Developiiieiu. "New Markets; The 
L'iitap|)e<! Retail Rutiiig Power iu America's 
Inner Cities.' July 1999 
(hiip;//www.huflusei',oi-g/publieaiioiis/new 
inarket.s/coiileiHs.luml). 

'■ Community I'echnologv Ceiitei's Netivork 
Home Page. hit])://wwtv.etcnei.org, 

" .-Vmcriean I.ibrarv ,Woi iation. The HIVS 
Xfilioiifd Siiiiuy of Puhlir l.iloiii v Diillrl 
liilernil Coiiiieiiivily, Ocioliei 1998. 

'.Ameiiean .Associalioii of Coinniunii.y 
Colleges, Xundvi of ('.omiUHhilx Col/ige.s, 19%'. 
Fehruaev 11. 1999. 

" Ktireii L, Peiiigrew. ''Nurses Pern-piioiis 
of riieii Ns'etls f<)r Comtminitv 
Inibi iiiaiioii: Results of an Fxploi'atoi'v 
Study in .St.iuihwesiern Ontario. "ye/o')/t// of 
F.diiinlioii /dr l.ilimi \- lir Infiriiiiilioii .Sdenre. 
37.p.',V)l, 

A recent report, ".-Vceessibifily of 
liitdrmaiion on the H'eb" in .Xalinr (July 8, 
19991, hiuiid that otilv 16 ].)errent ol the 
Web is iiulexed l)v setiicli engities. 
Categorical ]H:)'cemage.s intlude the l()]low- 
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iiig: Scientific, 6 i)i'r(:c'in; Pornography, 1 
percent; (io\enimeni, I pcrcenl; Health, 3 
pcrreni; Personal, 2 percent; Community, 1 
peixeni: Religion, 1 }>ei't'eni: Societies, 2 
percent; Coniincu ial, 83 percent. 

" The potential ol'the Inieniei lo improve 
literacy skills has been demonsirated iisiitg 
a varictv of nieihods. For example, srholaily 
research has documented the henefii of 
using hypertext information to improve 
reading; some sindies are inchided in 
Appendix F. (lomimuiitv programs have 
also (k-nioiisiraicd the benefits, including, 
for example, literacy programs at the 
Brooklyn I’nbtic l.ilirars, where the Inieinei 
is used to iniprox e reading. Siniilaily, new 
online litcraev programs such as Literacy 
Link and LIN'CS, which use the Internet, as 
a primary tool in adult liicracv develop- 
ment, are also shc)wing promising lesulis. 

Interview with l)i. David Rosen, Octobi'r 
1999. 

■' Interview with Felipe Kor/.ennv. President 
and CEO, Hispanic and .\sian Marketing 
Communication Re.search, Inc., December 
1999. 

" Nicholas Biirlinles, Thomas A. Callister 
Jr., "W ho Lives Here? Access to and 
Credihilii.v Within Cyberspace". 
Fofi.hcoming in Walnh T/V The. Rhhi und 
Rmmises of.^ein IvfarmaUun Technohutfi for 
Educdtion (West.view Prc.ss) 
(hup;//www.cd.uiiK:.e(lti/fac»LalT/bttr- 
biiles/ncb/pap('t,s/who_lives_herc,hiiiil). 


“Coiiipuiens In Our Future (CIOF) At a 
Clance: Public Inforiiialion Document," 
based on an evaluation of'a group of eleven 
comniuniiy access centers that make up 
CIOF. Evaluation conducted by evaluation 
team from the Clareiiioni Cradiiatc 
Univcr.sityt 

“■ “Impact ol CrCNct .AfFiliaies; Findings 
Ifom a National Survey ol Users of 
Community Technology Centers,’' July 
1998. p. I. This report w^as conducted b\’ 
CTCNJct Research and Evaluation Team at 
Education Desclopmeni Center, Inc. Tlie 
work was supported by the National Science 
Foimdaiion. 

'' For a mote detailed discussion of .API 
srandards, see Bergman, Kric: Johnson, 

Earl. Towards .Atecs.sible Human 
Computer Interaction." Excerpted from 
Adi.ymcKt in Hnmaii-(Uimpuler hitmidion, 
Volume 5, Jakob Nielsen, Editor. Ablex 
Publishing. 1995 

(http://www.sun.eom/Tcch/acces.s/updi.H 
Cl-ad\-am e.himl) . 

Stuart Glascock, “Speech Recognition is 
No lamger .All Talk,” 11/26/1999- 

{htt(>://w\v\v.tech\Vcb.com,/wire/siory/TW 

B1!)99II26S0003). 

" T hese cat! be found from the MI’F.G 
home page at 

lmp;//drogo.csclt.stct.it/in|jeg/sun- 

dards/mpcg*1/mpeg-4.him. 


W. K Edwards. K, D. Mynati, and T. 
Rodriguez, Tin- Mercator Project: .A 
Nomisiial Interface to the X Window 
Sy.sterii,” The X liesoiore. O’Reilly and 
As-sociatcs, Ine. April 1993. 

'' Bergman, oji. cl). 

Rosa Maria Moller, Profile oj Cohjorma 
(Computer anel Inlniiel Users. California 
Rtrseardi Bureau, Report Prcjiared for Joint 
Hearing of Senate Energy, Utilities, and 
Comminiic.aiions Committee and Senate 
Select (ximiniitee on Economit 
Development. January 2000, p. 20. 

.Anierican Society lor Training and 
Developmciu, Saliooal. IIHI> Exe.<ulivi’ 

Sun>ey, 1998. 

Stau-metii of (he Morino Instittite on the 
“Digim! Divide. ’ 1999. 

" AflHiates are onK a portion of the mot e 
than .3,500 tenters projected to exist ihrough- 
t)ut the coumrv. 

This observation i.s based on two evalua- 
tions; (11 "Impact ol Cl'CNet .AfFiIiaies: 
Findings from a National .Stnvey ol Users of 
Community- ledmologv Centers”; and (2) 
“Computers in Onr Future (CHDE) at a 
Glance." op. ell. 

” See hup: C'www.idii.org. 

.See Impr.'/w'w^v.cior.org, 

Sec litcp;/'vvw’vv.vv3org/wai. 


Community Netujorking Initiatiuc: U^ho’s IDho 0nl..» - '• ' 5 ^=^ 

oeated at 
511} East Da"« 
Csa’npa;9", C ("de 61311} 
117-ld4-1961 (vo«) 

Community’ Nct>vorkiiig Initiative nr ies-adza (tax) 

praifU’iuM foniniiiiiity iioiwnrU 


|!!i:trl<.\DoA.I.\t.l|tHi:.f| ) lHR.\kV.-\NDIM«>kV1.Al|liNS».il:NC:.jtl «. 

Your Community 'v 

Your Communit y / Who's Who Online 


Champaign County and East Central Illinois 


Top 
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APPENDIX B 


F.(lnc<ilii)n 

Faiiiih- 

tuiaiicc 

General Inibi riiatioii 
(.o\x'rninem and Ackociirv 
Hcahh 

Personal Eniidiiiioin 
Profcssioii/Gbcauon/Jub 


Education 

• Adiih hi”ii sc hool dc'grce programs 

• Adult liiei acN 

• Finriiidal aid. scholarships 

• Gouii.sc'ling 

• Homework and research assistance 

• Subject area iiiioruiaiion 

• Gompurcu' education 

• Disuiuet' leaniiiig prograni,s 

• Telementoiiiig 

• Rd'errals (e.g., online or iii-petson, 
loc:al .support, coaching) 

• Othei 

Family 

• Guides for parents {e.g., local activities lor 
I'ainilies, pareniing tips) 

• Public programs ibr iainilit-s (e.g., IbocI and 
social sciwdccs, domestic violinire ln‘l)>) 

• l.ow-cosi. enriclimem and enieriaininenl activities 

• Acib'ities for kids 

• Ghild care (e.g., low-eosi care, finding and 
as,sessing the quality of a child care center) 

• Refen ais (e.g., online or in-per.son. loiral sn}))K>rv. 
coaching) 

• Other 

Finance 

• Gonstmier information (*ng., how do yoit huv a 
ust^l car, a house, a compiiU;r) 

• i’ublic bendus eligibility (e.g., fotxl stamps, 
social sert'icx's) 

• Public benefits news and updates 

• Using a cheeking account 

• Applying for credit, maintaining gtxxl ( redii. 

• Reiei ials (e.g,, online or in-persmt local 
support and coadiing) 

• Oiher 


General Information (Other) 

• Gommuniiy events 

• Local scrarch engines 

Covcmmeiit and Advocacy 

• Taxes support (e.g.. tiling, laws) 

• Iniinigration assistance 

• l,egal set vices 

• IJnemploymeiii !)ciiefns 

• (aty/ count}' govenimeni seiniccs 

• Stale government services 

• Referrals (e.g., online or in-pci son local .support 
and coaching) 

• Oiher 

Health 

• Health informaiion (e.g., stdl-care guide loi- 
individuals .iiid families) 

• Easv-Ur-uiider.sljiiid licalth cncvciopedias 

• Health educalum 

• Online advisors (e.g.. online phaimac ist) 

• Iiisuraiiee resoiirc<-s (e.g.. sources of low-t osi insurance) 

• Public hospitals 

• Local clinics (e.g., free st ieeriings) 

• Rtderrals 

• Oiher 

Hoiesing 

• Ixnv-cost housing 

• laiW'Cosl miliiics 

• Buying a hoint; 

• Ncighborlioocl crime rales 

• How to reiocattr to a din'erent city, neighborhood, or state 

• Home repail ami oilier issues (e.g., paint, 
a.sbrstos/chciiiicul prohlems) 

• Refetrals (e.g,, online or in-pei'soii supiioi't and coaching) 

• Olliei 

Personal F.iirichnienl 

• Eihnic interests (e.g,, forcign-langLiage 
new.spapeis aiitl seaieh engines, ethnic cominuihlies) 

• Conmumilics of iuieresi for youth and adults 

• Sires ol gtmeral iiuere.si to low-ineoine users 

• General leleretiee tools (e.g., dictionaries) 

• Arts anti eutei laitiment (<^g., local, online) 

• Traiispoitaiiou 

• Refet rals 

• Olhei 


Profcs.sion/Vocalion/Jobs 

• N'oeadons (<'.g., types of careers, schools, financial aid) 

• Professions (e.g., t.y[)es of careers, jobs available) 

• Career counseling, Iree or low-cost (e.g., libraries, 
employment development depaniiumts. job 
uahiing programs) 

• l.ocal aiul national job listings 

• job readiness (e.g,, lesu^l(^ skills matrix) 

• Enirepreneurship. starting' your own busine.ss 
(e.g., .siiiall-business loans, creating a business plan) 

• Gra.nusfor minoi ily Imsiiu-sses 

• R<'ferrals (e.g,, online oi in-piu'son support and coaching) 

• Oiher 
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APPENDIX C 


ONLINE NETV'/ORKS/PORTALS 
ANALYZED IN THIS STUDY 

Aboui-com 

http;//v\wv.ah<>ui.com 

Ausiin Free-Nee 
hup://afn-neighb(>r.iici 

Blackshuig Elecironic Village 
luip:/ Anw.bev.net 

Boulcl(-r (k)iinnuiiiiv NeUvork 
http://bcn.boulder.co.us 

Brooklyn Public Libi ary 
http://wvv\v.brookiynpubliclibrary.org/ 
tcfcrence/reference.htm#! .ibiHiians 


APPENDIX D 


CONTENT CRITERIA USED 

Each Web .site selected was evfiluated 
according to the following criteria 
on a scale from 5 ft) 1 . 

.0 = Excellent, ‘'ITie Best I’ve Seen” 

4 = Very Good 
3 - Average 
2 = Below Average 
1 = Poor, Nonexistent 


Charlotte’s Web 
hllp:/.Avww.charwcb.org 

Tlic Coiiiinuniiy Connector 
hup://www.si.umich.cdu/coinmunily 

Davis Community Network 
hup;// dcn.davis.ca.us 

Eugene Free Coninmnily Network 
htfp:/,'w'W'w.efii.org 


FairNet 

hrtp://www=2.edc.oi^/ctcnet/ctc.asp 

LiberiyNet 

hitp://iibert\7ieLoi^ 

Los Angeles Free-Net 
http:/ Avww.lafn.org 

Midnet 

hup://ww\v.midnet.sc.edu/niidc<>m/in 

tlex.hrm 

Piairieiict 

hup:// www.prairienet.org 


Usefulness 

• Is the inforiTiation relevant to one or 
nior(' of the categories important to 
our target groups? 

* Is the information current informa- 
tion? (e.g., updated w'ithin the last 
.six months for time-sensifiv<- 
information) 


Language/Literacy Level 

• Is the information available in other 
langttages? 

• Is the itifonnaiion accessible to a 
nonnaiive speaker, or a person with 
the reading level of an early reader? 


Public Libraries of Saginaw, Michigan 
hup;//wvv'w.saginaw^lib.nii.us 

Sailoi 

http://uviw.sailor.lib.iiid.us 

Snap.coni 

hup://w\w.snap.com 

TTNCAN (The: Inland Northwest 
Coininuiiitv Acces.s Network) 
hup:/ Avww.tincan.org/ 

Triptxl.com 

http:// WWW. tripod. com 

Yahoo 

http://ww\v. yah oo.com 


Intuitive Navigation (Interface 

Design) 

• Can tiu: irser move quickly through 
the site without ha\'ing to stop to 
think or read too much? 

• Does the site provide good links and 
annofateti links .so users know ahead 
of time where they’re going? 

• Do the graphics enrich content and 
ad<l to it in a logical fashion, not 
merely decorath’ely? 

Interactivity (Extensibility) 

• Can the user interact with the site? 
Can she/he send e-mail for quick 
help, Of participate in a list-serv, or a 
bulletin board service? What other 
kind of interactivity is possible? 

• Can the user add to the site? 
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APPENDIX E 


ONLINE CONTENT FOR UNDERSERVED AMERICANS: 

A Sl-IOVICASE 

Folk wing is a sampling ot ,s<»me <3r the best content destina- 
tions \v(' tbiiiKi in that fiicv oven'oinc contxtnt barriers 
addressed in iliis leptn t. i'his slioweiLsc is iiileiided to pro- 
side concrete examples of positive feauires that undciscrvcd 
users vi(w as important; it is bv no means a comprehensive 
listing. Some of tliese c'Xitinjdes are also fcafiirttd in the hodv 
of the report. 

SAiviPLER OF IMi'OVArtVE PROGRAMS 
CONTENT :-0R LEARNINC 

Blue Web’n Learning Sites Librair 

(hup:/ ’/wtvw.kn.pacljclt.coni/wired/blucwehii/) 

Thts site is an example of excellent aggregation of practical 
infonnatioti. It is ;i pr<)je<'t of th<' Pacidc Bell Knowledge 
Network (hup://Avww.kn.pai bell.< (>in/\vircd/bluc\vchn/)- 
I'hc high-C[ualiiy education content on this site contains 
material ftir di.fTerent kinds of learners, encompassing bilin- 
gual content as well us learning tools. The searchable data- 
base ot 1,000 ouisiamling Iiileniei learning sites is ealcgo- 
l i^ed b) subject area, audience, and type (lessons, acliviiics, 
projects, resources, references, and tools). 

The i’acitic Bell Knowledge Nitlwork also oUers a project 
invohiiig two sites, Videoconferencing for Learning 
(h up:// porno. kn.pacbell. com, '.suppon/workshops.himl) 
and Filanumt.ality, a workshop site that ctntraiiis a tool for 
teachers to help them iincgrale good Web .siics into dieir 
cuniculum. In a three-honr workshop they learn how to 
start doing this and can. in turn, teach kids. 

Western Pacific LINGS: A Project of the National Institute 
for Literacy 

This project is a parrner.ship betwceti the (INN office in San 
Franciscio and Western Area l-itctaev LINGS (hl.t.p://liiera- 
cynel.org/ciinst/). one of the UNflS regional luibs. LINGS 
is a ke)' gateway for the literacy commnnity to the world of 
adult education and literacy vc.sourccs t>n the Internet 
(hu.p;//liU;raeynel..org/lincs/). GN\-SF provides content 
and abridged sloi ies that are nsefiil lo adults leai riiiig to 
read or who are improving their reading ability; Ihe she 
provides many tools for interpreting each storv. This seal- 
folding helps u.seis learn how to decode text and become 
fluent readers. Users can interact wiili the whole siorv, an 
abridged version, or a story omiine; ihev can perforin vari- 
ous learning activities, involving vocabulary, word selection, 
mull.iple c:hoi(:e, and setjuencing (ariangiiig the chronology 
of the story). 

This site exein}>liflcs deep, iniiltilayerrd content that incor- 
porates aut.lio and video lo iictj) learneis an<l engage them 
in meaningful and productive leai ning activities. The depth 
of the content allows for active participation. 


CONTENT FOR CC.MMUNITT RESIDENTS 

Prairienet 

Pi'airienei (hllp;/'/w\\w.praii iciK'i.oig,'onliiie/) N pait of 
the Cx>mmiinity Networking Initiative (CiXT) at the 
l.'nivensilv of Illinois, I'rhana-Ghampaigti. Prairienet i.s seen 
as the repository of communii; informaiioii, and, in iis rela- 
tively long histon; it has earned the respect of the communi- 
tv. The network has trained more than 500 lew-income indi- 
viduals in coni[)utt:r skills ami has given ihcm free eomput- 
cm and Praiiienei accounts after complciioii of a training 
course. The network has also worked with manv community 
organi/atioiis to put iiifonnatiou about them online, result- 
ing ill more (liaii 700 groups being included on the portal. 
More of these sites now focus on pi o\ idiiig information for 
low-income users. In addition. CNT has collaborated with 
local healih and liuuiaii seiuiee organi/ations to dewlop 
coinprcheii.sive Web-baseii intoi iiiation and referral directo- 
ries and other cro-ss-insiiiulional information resources. 

Brooklynx 

This is a program of Bi ookU ti Infoi iiiaiion fx- Ciilun t: (pai t 
of the larger Brooklyn Knowledge Network, a "smart com- 
niunitv"). which is creating a t onuminifv-hascxl online net- 
work. Brooklynx is helping ecmimuiiitics dewlop an online 
presence in the following wavs: 

1. Offering access to compnrer.s; 

2. Offering Inf.eruei Uaining and Wed) publishing elas.ses; 
(hup://ww\v.l)kny.uci/ncighborhoods/u'ai:ung/page.hunl) 

3. Providing free technical support to local oi-ganizations; 

4. Maintaining www.brooklvn.org,, a highly designed web 
site coiiuiintng a map of Brooklyn. A usei can click on each 
neighlxirhood lepreseiueci on the map and go to a local 
portal (hup://www.bkny.net/neighborhoods/), The.se local 
portals contain employment, cnliitrul. and housing infonna- 
Uon; these sites are crcaietl by the coiiimuuily organi/ations 
iliemselves. 

Brooklynx Is piitriiig into practice many of the most crucial 
stlemeius necessary to foster development of coiueiu for 
unclerserved constituencies: bringing together leaders from 
comniimify-bitscd organizations, teaching them how to put. 
their orgatii/atiotis ami services online, and offering techni- 
cal support. With this type of outreach, content grow.s - 
directly - from the community, 

Increiused funding foi uaining will allow Brooklynx’s out- 
reach effort to involve end users more directly, Up to now, 
the progitun has been working primarily with leaders of 
community-based organi/ations, which often lack the 
resources to build a Web prc.seuee. The next step would be 
lo piwide more online information and services to clients 
directly. 

Biooklyiix i.s an excellent example of slate- and cit)-wi<.le net- 
work projecus developing throughout the country, some of 
which are taking place within neighborhoods and housing 
complexes. One of their best features is the ability to lever- 
age partnerships between different organi/ations and corpo- 
laiiorrs. Brooklyn.x is a partner in the Brooklyn Knowledge 
Network, which includes the Brooklyn Public Library, 
Br<>f)klyn schools, and other organi/ations. In partnership 
with Bell .Atlantic, an atlvaiiced network has been built at the 
central librai y. 
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Mapping The Assets 

hrrp://\v\vvv.niappingihe;isscts.()i-g/f()uiidations.him! 
Coiiiiecuau Public Television and Radio is working with 
IBM Research on an effort to link public institutions to one 
anorlier and to citizens throughout the slate. The project is 
calltid "Mapping the Assets.” It is working to transform tele- 
vision into low-cost Internet gateways that provide educa- 
tionak civic, hcaltli, arts, and cultural services. The five-year 
project includes a series of sessitins with iliffereni segments 
to tleiermine the best way to provide and to deliver content, 
as well as to learn from tlu- comniiiniiv what it wants. Tlie 
early jrartit ipaiioii of the community in tlu; coiiceplualiza- 
tioii and design helps to ensiirt; that .scrvice.s will be more 
usable and engaging to the end users. By mapping the a.s.seLs 
within each t oitmuiiiiiy. this project builds on what is 
already available in Connecticut’s coitmumiiies. 

SUPPORT FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONTENT 

Community Access Centers 

Community .Access Centers are growing aronnd the ctmnlry. 
The Community Technology Center Network ((ri’CNei) 
includes many of these centers as affiliates. The organization 
offers access and training as well as excellent technology 
expertise to coinrminiiies. National evaluations have docu- 
mented the positive impact of thcs<' centers in reaching the 
urider.served and providing tiutm valuable services. 

These access (('liters have tremendous potential to help gen- 
erate rontt'iit by undei served communities because they 
build a sense of community and can create prcijects for local 
residents. Plaving2Win in New York Cit)', for example, offers 
a lechnology rraining program for youth in the suimncr 
where young people learn advanced Mel) and nuiitiinedia 
design. This project-bas(;fl leatning experience encourages 
kids to continue r.o develop skills to build mor<' digital prod- 
ucts to share with others. Another community access center, 
the Bay Area Video Coalition, trains low-income adults to 
enter new media profe.s.sion.s. 

"Imagination Place!" 

MTiile youth at some community acettss ccniers are creating 
their own video games (Playing^M'in), making movies (at 
ZEUM in San Francisco) , and designing other cligital arti- 
facts (Computer Clubhouse), there are also oihcr sophisii- 
(rated online .spaces for youth that support learning and 
exploration in fun and fruitful ways. "Imagination Place!" 
(http://www.lff'.org/demo/hpc/accesshark'tn.hrinl) is a col- 
laboration between the Center for Children and Technology' 
and Kiihooiz. a private .sofrwart; des’cloper. The program is 
housed ill inner-city lihraries around the country. F.xren.sive 
online activities are designed to encourage young girls to 
become engiiu;ers and designers. 

The online environment is very elaborate with manv tools 
(hundreds of pahnies, for instance) for kids to design ani- 
mations and talk to each other. The; Center for (.‘.hikiren 
and Technology planned and designed the entire curricu- 
lum, and Kahootz created the online environment. Other 
components of ihe project include the following: 

• Mentorship by professional aduli.s; 

• Designing with online tools with a wide .set of options; and 

• Designing imaginary inveiuions offline to learn what 
design is. 


ThinkQuest 

http://www.lhinkciuest.org/index.shtml 
This site contains a large collection of high-quality Web .sites 
produced by children and youth who compete in vcailv con- 
tests offered by ThinkQuest. The contest offers teams of 
children and youth from :ir(Hnid the world cash prizes for 
the best educational page. T'here are three contest groups; a 
junior group (grades four through six), one for students 
between the ages of twelve and twenty, and another for 
future teachers. The pages cover numerous subjects, from 
the stock marker and progiamining to Edgar .Allan Poe. The 
site contains a searchable library with over 1,000 siudent- 
aullioicd sites that are very impressive as well as useful. The 
contest encourages and challenges the intellec tual capaeiiy 
and energy’ of youth to build online content that is useful to 
others. 

WeGo.com 

http://w’cgo.(:om/itidex.himl 

This conipaiiy offers nonprofits (and other organizations 
.stieh as trade associations) a .set of tools to create, manage, 
and host their own ciLstomized community inforiiiatioii por- 
tals, or intranet. TTie tools are relatit'dy ea.sy to use and offer 
the following features: home pages, web pages, chat, 
announcements, calendars, discussions, shared tiles, Web 
links, search, and an e-cominerce mall. 

WeGo.coin enables groups to create portals, and because 
these tools enable conutmiiiiies to develop online market- 
places, they hold the potential to encourage e-coinmerce 
actKTtie.s in cotiimuiiilies. 

SAMPLER OF OTHER GOOD WEB SITES 

We selected the following Web .sites from the twenty portals 
analyzed in our audit of the World Wide Web. Key inform- 
ants and users suggested additional sites. In general, we 
chose sites because the content was relevant to the low- 
income and utiderservcd users we talked to; the interface 
presented the coiiteiu. itiiuiiively; and some were wriiien for 
people with limited literacy and limited English .skills. These 
URl.s, which are current at the rime thus document wa.s pub- 
lished, are suljject to change. 

BILINGUAL/ESL 

IMeasc see "Overcoming Literacy, Language, and Cultural 
Barriers," page 

CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
700+ Great Sites 

http;//vwvv.ala.otg/pai'entspage/grear.sites/ 

The ,\meri(,ati Library Association compiles -sites for kids 
and guides the adults who care for them to safe and .secure 
tonietu. 

Back to Sdiool: Resources for Reentry Students 
hilp://www.back2coll<ge.(:om/ 

A resource with a wide library that contains a college locator 
and information on a range of .subjects (e.g., study abroad, 
internships, and discount textbooks). Feature articles appear 
on the front page with .stories poi iinem to students n.'cnt.er- 
ing college. 
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Brain Pop 

hup://\v\vw.brainpop.r<>m 

Animated movies iliai <'xplaiii licalth matters and answer sci- 
eiu <■ and technolog\ (|U(;sli<>iis in child-friendlv wav. 

c-(eeii 

hftp://t\t\vv.e-teen.nci/' 

.A sociallv ronseious teen network for teens h\- teens, where 
llup can t)ci ()iru' iincjlved in community activities, building 
Web sites, cnicring cotitests, volunteering, and disen.s.sing 
.social i.ssues. 

Highwired.Net 

http:/,Av\\ w.higlnvii'cd.com,/ 

This site call.s itself the woild’s largest communily of online 
high schools. .Sniclenis ptibli.sh online versions of newsletters 
and newspapeis with free Web publishing tools. The .site also 
losiet's intci'aciioii among high schools. 

YoiingBiz 

AbnngBiy contains eiiticputneiirial ideas for young people. 
Profiles ()( voting enu epi eneuis and message hoards are also 
part of lliis site. In addilioit ii provides educalioiial informa- 
tiun about bn.siness (-on< (:})is, espcciallyiho.se related to 
investmeJU. 

College Is Possible 
hrtpi/'/wiw.collegeispossi ble.org,' 

Infoi niaiion prepared by universities and colleges for prepa- 
ration, selection, and linance of higher education. 

College Net 

Inipi'b'www.collegc ner.com/ 

■A portal for applying for college over the Web. 

Education World (Student Resources) 
lill.p://ilb.edu<:atjon-t«irld.com/perl/ l)row’,sc 
.\ site that makes tlie Web easier for ethicaiors. with an 
extensive databa.se. 

FinAid: The Smart Student Guide to Financial 

hup:/ /www, linaid.org/ 

A guide for (inanciaJ aid that includes links to .scholarships, 
loans, and i'ma.iieial aid inrormaiit.)!!. 

GED Information 

hrtp://wvw,acenei.edu/calet7ged/home.html 
■flu: oftic:ial site for GFr) tests. It olTers guidance tor prepar- 
ing and taking the exam. 

Homework Help 

hll.p://w\\'\v.bj[.)inehbeck,com/ 

A Linique site created by a young teenager that olTer.s help in 
various education siihjeels and other rrlerant areas, incltid- 
ing SAT preparation. 

Learn2.com 

htrp:/7\vww.learn2.f:om/ 

Extensive databa.se of online miovials on topics bevond tra- 
ditional educarion stthieevs. .stich a.s <lcskiop militv tools and 
home lepaiis, 


The Math Forum Student Center 
luip://w'ww.foriini ..sw~arfhmore.edu/suidcius. 

This is one of the mode! hitei aciivc projects from the .Vlaih 
Fonim, an online math cducaiion ( ominunitv c enter. Here 
siudcnls can request math support from eleineniaiy to col- 
lege lesels. 

OneLook Dictionaries 
hllp://oiielook.cotn/ 

This tool allows users to search the Onel.ook Dictiunain 
indexes (590 diciionaric.s) i<)i' word definitions. Or lhe^ can 
link dirccllv to a dicrionarv page. 

Online Ixiarning Series of Courses 
ht(p://wwv.bcst net.org '-(walker,'! ouise.hiin 
Online learning series available I'nr compiilcr liicr.icy, weh 
development. an<l piograimning. t'sers ran ti'anslaie the 
page into French, tierinan. kalian, Spanisli, or Portuguese. 

Resource Library from Blacksburg Electronic Village 

http://www.bcv.iiei,' lil)tat\,'iiidcx.hnnl 

This site from the Blacksburg. Viiginia, t ominunitv nctwoi'k 

collects various lo< al and generic l e.sources foi a varirtv ol 

needs. 

Study Guide 

luip;/ /wvwv.iss.sifhoinas.cdti/suKiygaiides/index.htin 
Siudv guides ami straU'gir-s !'or academic skills available in 
-Arabic, Cbine.se. Fiencti. GeniiHi), Italian, and Tui'kish. 

Study Web "The Learning Portal" 
hllpi'/www.suidvweb.com,' 

The site contains a comprehensive index that categorizes 
and reviews over 28.000 educational and referenee Weh .sites 
and, through a <'l<‘ar innndace, links users directly to ilieii' 
de.sired infiruialiou. 

Web Teacher 

hfip;,' ''tvww.wehtcachcr.oi'g7« iiniet/inenu.ht.Tnl 
A-selt-pared Iim-rnet tutorial with both ba.sie and in-depth 
infoi'iiiatioii ulumi (lie World Wade Web. The .site covers top- 
ics such as e-mail, v uleo conferencing, char rooms, Web 
[lage rlesign, liuernel .safety, and cui rictilmri searches; trsers 
can leani at their own pace through guided iiifoi ination 
and ouliiic exerefscs and activities. 


Austin Metro ,\i ea Child Care Directory 

iu.tp:/,'www.cai'egiii<lc.iK‘(./<;aregni(le/yahoo/ austin.himl 
Tlii.s .sin- allows the aser to .seieci a local city, where they ran 
Iin<l local serviev-.s lor inf'a.nt, toddler, and school-age chil- 
dren. It c<miaLns a luafi and eotiraet information 
for services. 

CTU' (Children’.s Tclevksion Workshop) Family Workshop 
hlip:,'/clw.<)ig/h<>ine/(), 1042.FF.html 

This site is designed to he an environment that enriches the 
lime families sf>end togetiien It contains aciiv ilies for all 
meuilK'is of the family. Parents can create stories with their 
toddlers ami heeiitne Wei) sav'sy with the technology tips 
olfcred. 

Family Support Re.sources (The Inland Northwest 
Communily Access Network) 
http://'wtvw.uncan.org/-head,siii/tarnily.linnl 
.A network of localized information f(.)r faniilv-related needs. 
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Parents Place.com 

http://parentsplac'c..c om/ 

A ricli site for parciiis of newborns and ynung children. It 
( oniains various departments {from Icrtiliiy lo immuniza- 
tion records) and other services, sueli a.s daily chats, ask an 
expert, daih parenting news, and a radio show. 

Sesame Street Online 

hit p://www. ciw.org/ jjai eiits/O,! 1 78,00.hirnl 

Practical tools for parents are found at this site. Parents will 

find activities for kids, product reviews, arlvice and tips. 

Single Parents 

httj)://wwv.makiiig'lemanade.c'om/ 

.A site that provides a channel for single |)aients to network 
and learn from each other. One of t)ie features is a business 
network of single parents who have created their own busi- 
nesses. The resources section includes links to legal and 
thiancial services. 

Fidelity Family Financial Center 

http://di.snev.go.coni/ads/sponsors/lidelin7’index.himl 
Tools and information available at this site for calculating 
(and managing) college and retirement savings. 

Finance Center 

httpfo/www.rmanceiuer.com/ 

Smart personal finance information for autos, budgeting, 
and homes. 

Yahoo Finance 

hii.p;//in.suratK:c:.yahoo.coin/ 

Calculation looks offercxl at this Web site for auto, Itoinc, 
and pevsonal insurance. In addition, it contains resources. 
Wed) sites, and articles. 

GOVERNMENT 

FedWorld 

hLLp;//www.fcdworld.gov./flp.him#irs 

I'his site contains more than 10,000 dnta files of various sorts 
that have been prodtu.ed by U.S. government agencies. 

Sonu; of the files include the Federal Job Announcements in 
the jobs director), 'V\Tiit.e Hou.se pres.s relea-ses, and IRS tax 
forms ami instructions. 

Social Security Welfare Reform 

hLtp;//www.ssa.g'OV/pub.s/facphtml#CARDS 
AnswtTs to frequently asked questions about .Sottial Security 
Admiiiisiraiion sta-vices, such as Social Security card.sancl 
numbers, and maximum family benefits. 

The Tax Center 

http://wwtv.arnidiairmillionair(;.eom/tax/rornis.himl 
Some of the iiioM important federal tax fonns for individu- 
als and small bt;sines.ses are collected here. They also have 
annotations. 

Vote-Smart 

hitp;//www.voie-smarr.oig/ 

Citizen's toolkit of free services and programs. The site 
tracks and provides to the public independimi factual infor- 
mation on over 13,000 candidates and eliM.ied officials. Vote 
Smart Wef) makes available voting recoitis, campaign i.s.sue 
po.sitions, peiTormaiiee evaluations by special interests, cam- 
paign contributions, backgrounds, previous experience, and 
contact inforiiiation. 


HEALTH 

Discovery Health 

htq):/Avtw.disc<)vcn yhealth.coin/DH/ihtIH 

Large site for health information for the whole family, all 

age groups, nutrition guides, and an "ask the 

doctor" section. 

Health Finder 

http:/ /www.healchfinder.gov 

Information for the whole family and a minority health 
guide. Available tools inchuh^ libraries, online journals, med- 
ical dictionaries, and database. 

Health Resource 

hup://w'W'w.noah.cunv.edii/ 

Lxcellent example of a local health resource with full-text 
health information h)i consumers. It contains luailih topics 
(from "aging and Alzheimer’s" to sickle ceil disease) an<l 
resources on New \brk cityc stale and regional hospitals; 
HMOs; and hospices. 

LITERACY 

Please mx "Ov'ercomitig LLlentcy, Language, and Lullural 
Barriers," page 22-23. 

PROFESSION/VOCATION/JOBS 
All About Work 

http://www.nhlink.net/eniplovmc/index.hfm 

lx)cal job information on this site, plus helpful answers to 

employment questions in a simple ibtmal. 

America’s Career InfoNct Resource Library 
hup://ww'w.adnei.org/a(-iuoi/ resource/ 

Ideas and assistanev’ tor where to go or what lo do wfien 
searching for employment. This site links to other resources 
to find idea-s and answers. Intbnnalion is grouped into four 
inain areas: occupational information, job search aitls, job 
and n:sutne banks, and relocation. 

Eastbay Works 

htip;/'/www,caMba)works.oi^/ 

v\n online directory <if services designed to bike the user 
through a series of sclf^rvice steps in one visit, or over time; 
video clips giiitic parts of the process. The development of 
this site is still in progres.s. As an InterneL Web site, the 
direciorv has links to regional partners and community 
resources to enable users to uleiuify support. 

STEP (Searching for Training and Employment Programs) 
http://www.ci.searrle.vva.us/bu.situ:ss/step/ 

This is an online guide for job seekers to hundreds of 
resources for t areer planning, job search a.ssisLance, job 
skills training, apprenticeships, and self-employment in local 
counties in the Seattle area. 

SHOPPING 

Bottom Dollar .Shopping Agent 
liti|);//botl<Miidolhn com 

At this site one can compare prices in numerous cat.egoric.s. 

Consumer Central 
hi.tp://wtvtv.pticblo.gsa.gov/ 

This Web site gives access to hundreds of the best I'ederal 
consumer publications. 
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Consumer Information 

htlp://w\v\v.dca.ca._‘{u\ /i_r, 'index. iitiiil 

Department of C'on.stijner Affairs, providing .slaicwidc intbr- 

iiiHlioii for f()n>umc'rs. 

Consumer World 

htip:, 'wu'w.t'onsumeinrorld.org/ 

Coiisuiiu'i s will fiiul shopping information (e.g., price com- 
parisons, piodiK l levicw.s, calalog.s, and stores), discounted 
merchandise, and other c<msuiner resources. 

ESmarts 

hup:/ /'www. esniaris.com.'' 

This WVh site offers buying guides for manv consuiiier item.s, 
iiK luding hooks, clenronics. and tickets. The site critiques 
\ aiious online ,ser\i( es lo hcl]) consumers make better 
choices, 

EvenBetter.com 

hup://wW'\\.tweiihellei.coni/ 

.'\ tool to compare prices at dilfcienl Web .sites. Il also allows 
users ro download a price tompari.son feature which lliev 
t an at ( ers.s when brow.sing a shopping site, and thirs avoid 
leaving the site. 



INFORMATION RESOURCES USED 


Internet General 

Berners-Lee, I'iiii, with Mai k Fist.ltetr.), Weaving the. Web: The 
Original Design and l.dliwule Deslhiy oj the World Wide Web l>\ Its 
invenloK .New York: Harper, 1999. 

Bergman, Eric, and Eari joliiisoii. "Towards Accttssihle 
Human-Computer InvenKlion," Advames tn Hunitin-ComfHiler 
/nlemrlion. F.ci. [akoh Xielsen. New Jei'sev: Abiev Publishing, 
1995 

{http:.^/wwiv.sun.com/Tec]i/accfs.s/ updi.HCl.advance.liinil). 

Caruso, Denise. ''Iriijiroving Dialogue on the Internet." A'exu 
York Times on the Meb. July 5. 1999 

(http://www',nviimes.ct.>inMibrarv/ic(:h/99/07/bizicch/arti- 

rle,s/()5digi.hrrnl), 

Edw'iircl.s, W. K.. E. D. Mynaii, 'I'. Rodiigiie/. 'The Mercator 
Project: A .Nonvisual liuerface to die .X Window Sy-stein." The 
X Resmme, O’Rcillv and .\ssi)ciaies, Inc. .Vpril 199.T 

Erieclnian, 'I'hoinas, The Lexus and the Olive Tree: 

Understanding OlobalizaUon. Nev\ ^<jrk; Fan ar. Straus, aiul 
(liroux Press. 1999. 

Gipson, .Vlfliiitla. "Fintling Vtmr ( aisiorner: The Case for 
Online New spapers." The Digital Edge: Ease Studies. No date 


U.S. CITIZENSHIP 

50 States and Capitals 
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Good morning. My name is Dr. Warren Ashley. I am the Director of the Center 
for Mediated Instruction and Distance Learning at California State University 
Dominguez Hills. 

Ten years ago our university made a major commitment to distance learning. 

Five years ago we were the first university to offer a complete graduate degree, a 
Master of Science in Quality Assurance, over the Internet. Today we offer six 
degree programs and five certificate programs that can be completed without 
ever coming to our campus. Three years ago, Forbes magazine included 
Dominguez Hills in their list of the top 20 cyber-universities. In January 1999 we 
were the first university to begin broadcasting live, interactive classes over the 
Internet, 

Technology has developed so rapidly it is easy to forget but for the general 
public, the Internet is only five years old. Like all new technologies there is a lag 
between the early adopters and those who are slower to use the Internet. Many 
times the distinction between early adopters and later groups has been 
economic. 

Initially this was true for the Internet but may no longer be the case. Last week 
an advertisement for a local electronics store offered consumers a 500 MHz PC 
with 32 MB RAM and a 17 inch monitor for $129.00 after rebates. This is less 
than half what my parents paid for the electric typewriter they gave me as a high 
school graduation present in 1960. Some companies are even offering free 
computers to consumers who will sign a contract for Internet service. 

Software used to be an expense but the computer that was advertised for 
$129.00 after rebates comes with Windows 98 and Sun Star Office. Internet 
service was also an additional cost but now there are a number of companies 
who provide free internet access. One of the newest entries into the free Internet 
market is bluelight.com from K-Mart, If you live close enough to your phone 
company’s switching office you can even get free broadband services from 
freedsl.com. 

Free internet servicesare underwritten by advertising but that is true for 
commercial television and much cf the print media. Companies are willing to pay 
to have their messages omyour computer screen. They are also afraid that if 
they don’t provide the services, someone else will. 

What then is holding people bacl^rom the technology? Why have cell phones 
become commonplace in neighbomoods where few homes have a computer? 
People got cell phones when they began to feetrthey needed a ceil phone to do 
business and stay in touch with their friends. Many of these people do not feel 
they need the internet to do business and stay in touch with their friends. 
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To some extent this is true even at our university, Most of our students cannot 
get through a day without using a computer and going on the Internet but there 
are some who do not feel the need and have never logged on. 

Over the years university committees were formed and meetings were held to 
find a way that would ensure no student, graduated from Dominguez Hills without 
a basic understanding of computer applications and internet technology. 
Suggestions ranged from a mandatory one-unit technology course to an internet 
component for every syllabus. None of these solutions were ever implemented. 

This summer, however, we are installing an application that will automatically 
create websites for every student, every faculty member and every course at the 
university. When a student or faculty member goes to their website they will find 
links to all of their classes. They will also find news about campus events and 
links to campus services. Even if only a fraction of the faculty use the class 
websites as part of their instruction in the fall, we will have created a virtual 
community and students will feel the need to be online. 

The same principles apply in business, government and society. Business 
should subsidize online training for their employees. Municipal and county 
governments should put all of their forms and as many of their activities as 
possible online. Schools should begin using the Internet for communicating with 
parents and the community. Civic organizations should be encouraged to use 
the Internet for virtual meetings and online events. Libraries should be given 
more equipment and greater bandwidth for public access to the Internet. And 
finally, commerce on the Internet should be encouraged to the fullest extent 
possible. 

Because, when people feel they need the Internet to do business and stay in 
touch with their friends they will get the equipment, they will get the access and 
they will get the help required to use the technology and go online. 
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There are so 
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"The challer^ of integrating technctogy into 
schoois and classrooms is much mere human 
man it is technical. What's more, it is r»<H 
fundamentally about helping people to operate 
machines. Rather, it is about .helping people, 
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technologies into their teaching as tools of a 
profession that is being redefined through 
the., process.' 
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President's Commlttes of Advisors on Science and 
Technology: Panel on Educational Techflolegy 

1. Focus on teaming with tecfiiwlogy, not about 
ledvxHcgy 

2. Empnaaze content and pedagogy, tot just hardware 

3. Give special attention to prolessionai development 
A. Engage in fftatati,*; hiiogsling 

5, Ensure eqwtatjle. universal access 

6, Initiaie a major program of e*perlmenlat research 
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$ 23 , 825,462 

» 2 ?. 733 , 55 S 

$ 25 , 691,902 

$ 13 , 143,167 

S 52 . 88 «.$ 4 « 

$ 32 , 443,035 

$ 18 , 830,584 

$ 51 , 746,505 

$ 24 , 469,695 

$ 34 , 309,937 

$a 2 . 86 & 0 U 

I 37 .d 40.149 

$ 38213.997 

$ 40 , 573,551 

TetaiPirrVani 

$ 70 , 178,774 

SS 1 . 833.413 

$ 161 , 021,124 

$ 91 , 644,670 

$ 118 , 427,698 

TOTAL NON-FEDERAL 

S 98 .$ 36.136 

$ 129 , 764 , 479 ' 

* 

St 1 S, 07 <I,KS 4 

S 14 S. 6««,024 

ORAND TOTAL 

»«, 872 , 80 ? 

i 4 « 3 . 5 «t,S 2 S 

M«7,9«3.nT 

» 41 P, 117 ,«M 

$ 4 M| 730,225 


fS97S tSSM was p9M>i9t»d fm/n (ha CGX Systam datstata rntmivned by UC Office ef ArwneMvU 

and rtasna bam necncdaa against liatBmaJniabwiiniomMY in th4&ifitSit9nf>Man9g9m»niSysla/n (RMS) databasa. 


IKTCRNAL HOm ^ noc 
Dtu d«fH«d from RMS codas as 
bBowa: 

Otter Federal a U 
6usioess«4 
FownaChart, =6-7, ll 
0 »er» 5 . &-t 0 .t 2 J 4 


tf 


b^/asftooQ 
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Funds roR Current Operations 

Tlii fand U-kticc m the currcm fwads group incwaswf fay $17 willksfl to S494, 222,000 ia 1999. Tbc %Uimc{\i of 
CuiTcni Funds Ae\-cnw, Expemdituiijs and Other Chaagw deiatfe the actjviTy that occurred m 1 999. 

UCLA receives its funding through a complex stn^ftiac oi go^■c^«l«ntai appropriations, graitfs, fuitioit olid fees, gt/is 
arid revenue generared from feusioess aonvincs and canunp, Forifae 1998^*99 fiscal year; toral receipts Kached 
52,493,9fi5<000, whereas the expenditures (roja Oksc souixc^ towiled SJ, 395,203, 000, 


Sources of Funds 
{4oaae% is OKwsands; 



Receipts 

in dtewanilsl 


immi 

soufices OM^TOtM. 



$.• - ■ 

|._|!iiiiiftf1Q*ipwwn«oc 

120^ 

i; aa»t-^l!Wt)'TWW*>C 


i»ert gavetnment 

27407 

Mntt Clft*. CraMCs fc CfiAirt^ 

. l&UU 

Sslt« it SardcM^SduciCionsi Activitna 

251,547 • 

S»un It S«rvteet-Auxl^i/y Ene^^ 

; 111.437 

SaiM It 5ar»tefcfc»Tisiw*ut»| Haspitftl* 

7M436 

OdMif^eutW 

33432 

"nmEltEC^iPTS 

$ 2 ,4934«S 


PttcnT 

OfTODU. 

moiruit 

OMNDTUTAA, 

mesNT 

cM^temu. 

CHAM9C«hn« 

niMXlYEAJI 

t-914 

$ 222,nS 

9.7% 

-0.1% J 

12.9% 

wm 

12.4% 

11.2% . 

21.8% 

474.342 


I4.$% J 

1.1% 

21,102 

0.9% 

29.4% 

4.5% 


S.6% 

7.2% 

10.4% 

24442& 

lU% 

S.9% 


193,965 

%A% 

9.0% 

28.6%" 

im?* 

19.4% 

6.0% 

U% 

32.141 

14% 

IJ% 

1«M>% 

$ 24(:6.,274 

IPO.0% 

8.4% 


t !5i* 


